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The (hange in America’s Cfood “Habits 


4) N the most recently published number 
of Wheat Studies of the Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University, 
California, Holbrook Working makes 
an exhaustive study of the decline in 
eee) the per capita flour consumption in 
the United States which was indicated by statistics 
published some time ago by the United States De- 
parent of Agriculture. A careful analysis of the 
data on which the Department of Agriculture based 
its conclusion is found to indicate that they give a 
relicble measure of the trend of the consumption. 
The department’s figures showed that between 1904 
and 1923 the per capita consumption of flour in the 
United States declined over 21 per cent. Prior to 
1901, it was found to have changed only slightly. If 
flour consumption in 1923 had been on the same scale 
as in 1904, the country would have consumed some 
26,800,000 bbls more. The importance of this decline 
can best be realized by comparing it with the amount 
of flour which the United States exports. In no 
12-month period, except for one year during the war 
when circumstances were exceptional, have flour ex- 
ports exceeded the amount by which 





to its manufacture indicate that there has been a very 
striking decline in its consumption, amounting to over 
75 per cent since 1889. This is attributed to the fact 
that the South has changed its habits to a very great 
extent, and is now eating wheat flour bread instead 
of corn bread. The consumption of other foods, which 
undoubtedly form a large part of the American diet, 
such as poultry, eggs, vegetables and fruits, cannot 
be easily estimated, but such figures as are available 
indicate that the amount of fruit and vegetables used 
in American homes has increased materially since 1900. 

Mr. Working brings out important points in his 
study of the physiological factors affecting the con- 
sumption of food. The human body requires food as 
a source of energy to carry on the normal functions, 
to maintain the temperature of the body, and to sup- 
ply the energy required for physical work. He ex- 
plains that a professional man, a teacher, or a sales- 
man, needs only about 30 per cent of the food re- 
quirements of a man engaged in the most arduous 
occupation. The shift of workers from the heavy 
manual labor requiring a large expenditure of energy 
to the lighter tasks of office work and machine tend- 


ing has been responsible for the apparent decrease in 
the total food requirements of the American nation. 
Although modern clothing is believed to be lighter 
and thus causes increased expenditure of energy in 
keeping the body warm, the temperature of houses at 
present is probably much higher than it was in the 
previous decades, and hence less food is required to 
maintain body temperature. 


NOTHER physiological fact which is believed to 

have caused a decline in the smaller appetite of 
the American population is the lighter weight of the 
average man and woman of today compared with their 
fathers and mothers. Fashions for women, the popu- 
larity of sports, warnings against overweight for mid- 
dle-aged persons issued by doctors and insurance com- 
panies, and others reasons, are given for this tendency 
which, through lessening the amount of caloric re- 
quirement,—since an individual weighing 170 Ibs will 
require more calories to maintain his body tempera- 
ture than one weighing 200 lbs,—has tended to de- 
crease the amount of food necessary to maintain life 
in the human being. Although the diversification of 
the American diet which has been so 
apparent in the post-war years is usu- 
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1923. 

In studying the causes which are 
responsible for this decline, Mr. Work- 
ing is of much the same opinion as other 
students of the problem, but he ad- 
vances one or two additional causes. It 
is found that there has been an in- 
creasing use of sugar, and the tendency 
has been to replace cereals therewith. 
A decrease in the total food require- 
ments per capita of the United States 
population, largely due to the shift from 
manual labor to the era of machinery, 
and a more diversified and expensive 
diet, also are held responsible for the 
declining use of flour. 


HE study makes the first attempt 

to compare the apparent decline in 
flour consumption with the trend notice- 
able in other foods. While the con- 
sumption of meat in the United States 
seems to have increased only slightly, 
Statistics covering four important dairy 
products—cheese, butter, ice cream, and 
condensed milk—show that there prob- 
ably has been a considerable increase in 
the past two decades in the per capita 
consumption of milk and its products, 
although there are actually no satisfac- 
tory figures by which to judge the rate 
of increase or decrease in the consump- 
tion of whole milk itself in the United 
States. The most remarkable increase 
in per capita consumption, however, is 
shown by sugar, which has steadily been 
gaining a larger place in the public 
diet ever since 1900, except for the war 
period, when it declined, owing to re- 
Strictive measures. 

The only grain product which is con- 
sidered to be of any importance besides 


El Siroc 


By James R. O'Farrell 


desert today 


 . Hot Wind, El Siroc, the Breath of the Devil, came out of the 


And drank up the blood and the life of the wheat fields and mocked 


at the mortals who pray. 


Green were the fields in the morning, green with their promise bright, 
But the Hot Wind came like a breath of shame and turned them stark and 
white. 


Bright and green lay the wheat fields for miles in the summer sun, 
But blanched and white as the moon at night they lay when the wind was done. 
Like a corpse asleep in his winding sheet with crime and sin unshriven, 
Through stifling heat the stricken wheat looks up at a helpless heaven. 


The Moro turns in terror when he scents the mad monsoon, 
And fierce is the beat of the desert heat that loosens the dread typhoon. 
Cursed are these windy currents that boast of their toll of dead, 
And cursed is the breath of El Siroc that blights the Crop of Bread. 


Gone is the breath of heaven, gone is the blessed rain, 

And hope will die ere the pitying sky waters the blistering plain. 
Hot as the breath of a furnace was the Hot Wind’s whirling wrack, 
As his fury spoke to the puny folk: “The desert is coming back.” 


In the graves where our dead lie sleeping our hopes lie buried too, 

As the desert speaks with its withered cheeks: “I am coming back to you.” 
The doubter and the skeptic contend there is no hell, 
But watch your wheat in the blistering heat and you'll doubt the tales they tell. 


We have plowed and we have harrowed and planted the fertile seed, 
No act have we omitted—God help us in our need. 

Men have been ever faithless, wicked the path they trod; 

So who shall we trust, in a world accurst, if thou forsake us, God? 


Back to the Pit of Terror compel the withering blast 
Whose fetid breath leaves the kiss of death when his unseen feet have passed. 
When the honest thresher passes he’ll hear the Harpies laugh, 
For the withered wheat like a painted cheat flies worthless with the chaff. 


From the wealth of wasted waters that flow unfailing by 
Make haste to grant us succor for we famish and we die. 
The wilderness has widened, hungers the coyote pack, 
Ghostly the homes stand vacant, and the desert is coming back. 


ally accounted for by the increased pros- 
perity of the working classes, since a 
diversified diet is necessarily more ex- 
pensive than the staple one it has sup- 
planted, Mr. Working believes that im- 
provements in agricultural products, 
improved methods of distribution and 
storage, improvements in processing and 
packing, better household culinary 
equipment and practices, aided by prop- 
aganda and advertising of foods which 
were previously not in the staple diet, 
are largely responsible for the more 
varied meals which the average Ameri- 
can now eats. 

In the course of this diversification, 
bread, and therefore flour, has become 
more of an incident and vehicle. When 
bread is eaten with spreading materials, 
such as jam, less bread is eaten. In- 
creased consumption of goods 
tends to diminish the unit consumption 
of flour. Bread is no longer the essen- 
tial part of a meal; it is the incidental 
part. Cereals and cream with sugar 
replace wheat flour to a large extent at 
breakfast. Had not wheat flour re- 
placed corn meal to a notable extent in 
the South, the present per capita con- 
sumption of the former in the United 
States would be much lower than it is. 
Mr. Working looks for little more gain 
in the consumption of wheat flour in 
that section of the country, since he be- 
lieves that the replacement is almost 
complete. 

The study attaches especial impor- 
tance to the increase in consumption of 
sugar. While the consumption of meats 
and dairy products seems to have in- 
creased since the war, the decrease in 
the flour consumption is believed to be 
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‘Research in the Milling Industry 


} HE scope for research in the milling in- 
| dustry opens up a very wide field, which, 
to be complete, must include not only the 
Ay chemist, but the biochemist, physicist, 
| plant and animal physiologist and geneti- 
. » 4 cist, mathematician, chemical engineer, 
the practical miller and the efficient baker. This is 
a large number, but not too many, and, moreover, their 
work should be co-operative. 

Many hold the fallacy that research is bound up 
with the chemist alone. That he is indispensable can- 
not be gainsaid, but he should be more than a chemist, 
and equipped with a correctly trained scientific mind, 
getting at problems, not in terms of chemicals only, 
but with the employment of the whole scope of science. 
In this way alone will he be of real service to the 
flour miller. The chemist is now an institution in all 
flour mills of any importance, but in many of his 
activities he is working in the dark, being confronted 
with manifold difficulties and a host of perplexities, 
not alone in raw materials and in finished products, 
but in methods and processes. Herein comes the need 
for comprehensive research and such unity of purpose 
as will vouchsafe excellent bread at every baking. 

The before mentioned difficulties can be overcome 
temporarily by the application of what may be termed 
rule-of-thumb methods, that is, the employment of 
means which make improvement for the time being, 
but after a short while the trouble is sure to break 
out somewhere else, and similar methods have to be 
applied, thus adding perplexity to perplexity, with 
much labor, and no better result gained. 

With scientific investigation all perplexities would 
be thoroughly analyzed, and the causes brought to 
light and remedied for all time. The nature of the 
milling trade being what it is, there is need for science 
in many of its branches. The chemist with a sound 
knowledge of cereals can be of much assistance in the 
field of research. 

The tendency in these days is toward specification 
and standardization. If bread could be standardized 
in flavor, moisture, texture, grain, pile, sheen, color 
of crumb, bloom of crust, volume and general appear- 
ance, and if these points were well established, the 
result would be a perfect loaf. In my opinion, such a 
state will yet be realized. To achieve that condition 
it has been suggested that the various parties con- 
cerned must work in co-operation. As, however, the 
basis of bread is the miller’s raw materials, these 
would require to have specified standards. Once hav- 
ing gotten them, there would follow the standardiza- 
tion of finished products. This would not be difficult 
of accomplishment, once the first had been achieved. 

The producing of standard specifications has for 
some time been pursued in a number of industries, 
but the millers have done little along that line. With 
the practice of research, standard specifications would 
follow as a natural consequence. Standardized raw 
materials would make for standardized flour and regu- 
lar bread, which is what the public is demanding. 
Bread regularity does not mean loaves of standard 
volume alone, but that the flavor, moisture, texture, 
ete., be uniform. 

The miller has had a hard task to continuously 
produce flour of regularity. Because he has failed, the 
baker also has failed. Gluten is much concerned with 
bread regularity, yet the miller has no reliable method 
of estimating the gluten content of wheat and flour. 
His methods in this connection are antique and un- 
certain, as also are those used in ascertaining starch 
and moisture content. All of these could be deter- 
mined with accuracy through scientific investigation. 

The miller has no trustworthy system of grading 
and standardizing wheat. When he purchases it he 
cannot properly judge its quality. He has to rely 
upon its appearance, and appearances are deceptive. 
Baking affords the acid test. If any wheat bakes sat- 
isfactorily, its appearance need not be much consid- 
ered, but the miller has to buy the wheat before he or 
the baker can make the baking test. Therefore he 
must be provided with some means other than that 
of appearance in the testing of samples and the mak- 
ing of purchases. Research will furnish this—in time; 
it also will solve the problem of hard and soft wheats. 

Hard and flinty wheats usually are considered 
higher in protein content than are soft, starchy ones. 
This belief is verified in practice up to a certain point, 
and has been much depended upon in commercial 
wheat grading and the improvement of wheat by selec- 
tion. This course has been taken because a higher 
protein content was much desired, and hardnéss was 
reckoned to be a good means of distinction. 

On closer investigation, however, some doubt is 
left as to whether there is so much in this contention. 
The geneticist has found that when the characters of 
hardness and high protein content are genetically con- 
nected there must be what the statistician terms a high 
correlation coefficient between them: if one character 
is the cause of the other, or if both are effects of one 
and the same cause and there are no disturbing factors, 
the correlation should be theoretically equal to unity; 





By J Percy Bryant 


if there is no connection between the two factors, then 
the coefficient should theoretically be zero. These two 
values are never reached in any natural correlation 
between factors, but very high and very low factors 
for the coefficient are frequently obtained. 

Working with 500 grains of each of 94 pure strains 
of wheat, each strain being the product of a single 
head, Roberts found the correlation between protein 
content and hardness, as measured by the weight re- 
quired to crush the seed, to be for all practical pur- 
poses nil, that is, 0.02+-0.003, This conclusion is op- 
posed to what is generally believed about hardness 
and high protein content, and requires much research 
in order to accomplish wheat, flour and bread stand- 
ardization. 

Investigations have been undertaken with the micro- 
scope to discover what are the differences between 
hard and soft flours. The main purpose of this re- 
search was to learn whether a flour’s gluten could be 
detected by the microscope and whether the differences 
between the gluten of strong and weak flours were 
sufficiently distinct to enable one to be easily separated 
from the other. At the very commencement the in- 
vestigators were handicapped, for they did not know 
how gluten occurred in wheat. They thought it might 
be in the form of a network through the endosperm, 
each mesh inclosing a number of starch cells, also that 
it might be present in the form of a skin over the 
starch granules, or in some other manner. They knew 
that certain dyes only stained proteins. It was found 
that in most cases single starch cells in the flour did 
not retain the stain, but that flour granules in all 
cases were intensely colored, the stain lodging evenly 
between the starch cells in the granule. 

The researchers made the deduction that, micro- 
scopically, there were no definite differences between 
weak and strong wheats, all the flour granules appear- 
ing merely as compact masses of starch cells. They 
said this was scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that 
between soft and hard flours there was only 2 per 
cent difference in gluten, hard flours running to about 
12 per cent and soft flours to 10. They decided that 
the main difference was in the strength of the gluten 
itself, and suggested that this could be tested by wash- 
ing a sample of English flour, from which a fairly 
soft, silky gluten would result, and one of strong 
American or Canadian flour, either of the latter giving 
a larger, tough and elastic gluten. 

Research already has developed the fact that bread 
is colloidal in character, and serious attempts are being 
made to apply the knowledge to industry, but it is too 
early to know whether the pursuance of colloid chem- 
istry will solve the problem of the exact difference 
between hard and soft flours. Seeing that gluten is 
so much involved with strength or the lack of strength, 
investigations have been carried out over the swelling 
of gluten, or, rather, gliadin, which gives gluten its 
expansive properties. The opinions accruing from 
these researches appear to leave no doubt that gliadin 
is the most important constituent of gluten and the 
principal factor in determining strength. 

The main property of gliadin in its connection with 
bread making is that of expansion, and this depends 
very much on the structural formation in which it and 
glutenin exist in both wheat and flour. This forma- 
tion will be varied according to external conditions, 
and may vary in different years and in different cli- 
mates. Some of the factors can be controlled either 
when the wheat is growing or after, acidity, alkalinity 
and certain neutral salts all influencing the expansion 
of the gliadin. 

Apart from the necessity of research to set right 
the difficulties and perplexities of manufacture, there 
is the vaster requirement of the betterment of prod- 
ucts and the improvement of processes. These two 
latter follow in the train of the former for, once all 
manufacturing troubles have been eliminated, the road 
will be clear for the banishment of those trials con- 
nected with products and processes. Such work would 
reduce costs of production and bring about the dis- 
covery and investigation of new products, or turn old 
products and byproducts to fresh uses. 


HE ordinary mill laboratory is not, as a rule, able 

to cope with this work, being neither adequately 
staffed nor equipped. However, in recent years re- 
search associations have come much to the fore. Let 
them become properly equipped and sufficiently staffed, 
and a grand work may be done. This field is vast, and 
each problem will require the whole-hearted and united 
efforts of the chemist, physicist, mathematician, biolo- 
gist, and biochemist, besides much theoretical work. 
Of necessity such investigations would be slow, and 
rewards come sparingly. Research work is a gamble, 
but one small result gained is worth the hundred 
efforts which proved futile. 

Wheat quality is of much concern to the miller, 


while the baker is deeply interested in both strength 
and high quality of flour. These involve the industries 
of agriculture, milling and baking. Research already 
has improved wheat quality, and that improvement has 
been passed on to the baker via the miller. It is 
logical to expect, then, that further studies regarding 
wheat will result in still better flour and bread. The 
baker cannot have flour of too high a quality nor of 
too supreme a strength, for both are requisite in the 
production of good bread, and the farmer, the miller 
and the baker all should strive for its accomplishment. 

The better the bread manufactured, the less trouble 
there would be with staling. The triple industries 
could not remedy the latter alone, however; the prob- 
lem also requires consideration by the plant physiolo- 
gist, the bacteriologist and the biochemist. Bread doves 
not go stale so readily when the gluten and starch are 
of the best quality, when the miller has milled right!y 
and when the baker has been proficient, as when the 
gluten and starch are bad, the milling poorly done 
and the bread making careless. 

Jago asserts that “the character rather than the 
quantity of the gluten content controls bread quality.” 
Whymper affirms that “the addition of extra gluten 
to flour doughs results in bread of better keeping 
quality.” Here is somewhat varied opinion from two 
of the leading chemists of the day, If I may be per- 
mitted an opinion, I should declare that the keeping 
quality of bread depended on a sufficiency of glut:n 
of high character, and add that starch also would 
have to be of high character, and that there must be 
a minimum loss of moisture from starch. 

It is my belief that colloid chemistry eventually will 
solve the vexatious problem of the staling of breed, 
as it is bound up with flour and dough, both of which 
are of an extremely complicated colloidal charact«r, 
and research is needed to untie the many knots. An 
understanding of the real nature of the physico- 
chemical colloidal system present in a flour, in a douzh 
and in a loaf would go far in the ascertainment of 
what constitutes the strength in flour and the quality 
in wheat. 


HE manner in which wheat is stored and the con- 

ditions of transit have an influence on bread qual- 
ity. Many difficulties arise during storage, the prin- 
cipal ones being the control of moisture content, the 
admission of moisture, and temperature. Damp wheat 
is sure to heat, causing damage to the grain. This 
injury is passed on to the baker, and results in in- 
ferior bread. Many millers and milling engineers do 
not understand the theory of heating. If they did, 
they would know how to treat the wheat in the mill 
so that the damage would be less felt in the resultant 
bread. Research is needed to solve such problems, and 
the aid of the plant physiologist and the biochemist 
should be invoked, 

When first the heating problem was probed it was 
thought to be caused by fermentation brought about 
by bacteria, but research has disclosed that it is due 
to the normal breathing of the grain. Some constitu- 
ents of the wheat grain use up oxygen and produce 
carbon dioxide, thus generating heat, which is bound to 
heat the whole bin or pile so long as the grain remains 
moist. It is conjectured that the heating is due to 
the action of oxidizing enzymes on carbohydrates in 
the presence of air and moisture at a suitable tem- 
perature. It is thought that this action reduces sugars, 
such as dextrin, and that the principal center of action 
is in the germ. Above about 14 per cent moisture 
much hastens the change. For example, an increase 
in moisture content from 14 per cent to 17 per cent 
multiplies the effect 25 times. Hard spring wheat 
does not appear to be so much affected as does soft 
white winter. 

Research also is necessary to bring about the best 
crushability, separation of bran from endosperm, s'ft- 
ing reduction of middlings, overmilling, the origin «nd 
classification of wheats, wheat breeding for strength, 
crop yield and disease resistance, the gradual develop- 
ment of the plant and of the grain, the study of cer- 
tain cereals, the effect of premature freezing and of 
sprouting on the milling and baking qualities of the 
resulting grain, grain storage, more particularly as 
regards breathing, the grading and standardization of 
grain and cereal products, the conditioning of wheat, 
the chemistry and physics of the actual processes of 
flour milling, the study of enzymic phenomena, ‘he 
biological and biochemical study of yeast, the ch: m- 
ical, physical and biological changes involved in the 
different processes in dough and during baking, the 
staling of bread, bread diseases, the consideration of 
cereals and cereal products in human and animal nuiri- 
tion, in which will be included the study of vitamins, 
and the ever recurring problem of dough fermentation. 

This is a formidable list, but is not outside the 
scope of those mentioned at the beginning. Assuredly 
it would appear that the problems and field of re- 
search have only just been embarked upon, but with 
patience and perseverance all-conquering man _ ulti- 
mately will prevail. 
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i Fetchit'’s niece, who's married an’ 
livin' down to Little Rock, was up here 
visitin’ us and the balance of her kin a 
spell back,’ said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, ‘an’ one Sat’day 
[ heard her scoldin’ Mis’ Fetchit about 
all the trouble she took bakin’ an’ allowin’ 
how much easier it would be to step 
=. over to Stone's Store and get 
___ some shipped-in bread. 
‘Why, Etty,’ I heard 
Mis’ Fetchit sayin’, 
‘it ain't hardly a 
mite of trouble and 
Dad’s certainly 
right proud of the 
eS A, way he admires my 
SS light bread an’ sweet 
ROS cream ham gravy. An’ 
then another thing, Etty, though 
I don’t allow it’s got any meanin’ 
here to home, it’s always seemed 
to me that days when women didn’t 
run to the store so much was days when 
the di-vorce lawyers weren't so busy 
they didn’t hardly have time to take care 
of all the cases come their way.’ ” 


























SUGAR THE CHIEF COMPETITOR 
o_o Decline in Per Capita Consumption of Flour 

in the United States” is the title of a special 
bulletin issued by the Food Research Institute in 
which the author, Holbrook Working, in collaboration 
with Dr. Alonzo E, Taylor, attempts first to deter- 
mine the exact rate of decline and then to analyze 
causes with a view to their effect upon future rate 
of consumption. Like all of the institute’s publica- 
tions, it is a studious survey reflecting industrious 
research, Its conclusions should be of great service 
to the milling industry in determining what, if any, 
action shall be taken to defend flour from yet further 
decrease in consumption. 

Mr. Working, in his summary, attributes the de- 
cline of twenty-one per cent in per capita flour con- 
sumption since 1904 to four principal influences, as 
follows: 

1. Prosperity, as distinguished from diversifica- 
tion of diet and reflected primarily in the use of 
more expensive foods. 

2. Diversification of diet as a result of improved 
handling and distribution and, to some extent, of 
propaganda; not likely to have much further effect 
upon flour consumption. 

8. Declining total food consumption, largely as a 
result of reduced requirement for hard physical labor 
with accompanying large calory intake, with the gen- 
eral desire for lower body weight as a contributing 
factor. 

4. Inroads of sugar on cereals, a factor which, 
because of the cheapness and increasing food desira- 
bility of sugar, will make yet further gains at the 
expense of flour. 

Emphasis is placed upon the fact that, in the in- 
creasing diversification of diet, bread has become more 
an incident and a vehicle. Bread eaten with other 
materials as spreads means less bread eaten; pastries 
and sweet baked goods tend to diminish the unit of 
flour consumption; breakfast cereals replace wheat 
flour; all of these influences vary from year to year, 
region to region and class to class, but all contribute 
to produce the present low per capita consumption. 
Only in the South is the situation encouraging as a 
tesult of an increase in the use of wheat flour at the 
pense of corn meal, 
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On the whole, the result of the survey suggests 
that, while the causes cited may continue to affect 
flour consumption adversely, the magnitude of their 
further effort will not be great. The chief danger 
lies in the inroads of sugar, which probably will in- 
crease, but with what further effect can only be 
conjectured. 


THE EFFECT OF ADVERTISING 


I N its study of the declining trend of flour consump- 
tion, the Food Research Institute makes only some- 
what incidental mention of the adverse results of prop- 
aganda and advertising in the interest of other foods. 
It refers to them as having effect “in no small de- 
gree,” but does not list them as major factors con- 
tributing to the decline in use of flour. 

Yet, in reading the scheduled causes of the mis- 
fortunes of flour, it is found that all of them can be 
attributed in some part to trade activities exerted 
in the interest of competing foods or to changes in 
habits and customs due in whole or in part to ad- 
vertising and other forces of publicity. Even the 
influence of fashion in determining the feminine sil- 
houette, not to mention the masculine fight against 
increasing girth, are the direct creations of activities 
of one or another industry made effective by adver- 
tising. 

A more direct force is exerted by the millions of 
dollars annually expended in the interest of competing 
foods, all of which because the calory intake of the 
individual is limited, take toll from some other food, 
chiefly from flour and its products, Meats, fruits, 
nuts, soups, dairy products, sweets and scores of 
other food competitors, by individual and group pub- 
licity, exert a constant influence in the cause of 
diversified diet. Every calory so diverted is at cost 
of older staples. 

There is no way to estimate the direct and cumu- 
lative result of this attack, which, while it comes from 
widely diverse sources, yet has the effect of a mass 
assault. Every dish of breakfast cereal, little of 
which would be eaten but for advertising, displaces 
a slice of toast; every can of prepared soup, half a 
loaf of bread. Fruits and dairy products react so 
directly upon the consumption of flour that every 
dollar spent in advertising them might coneeivably 
be accurately calculated to mean so many barrels less 
flour to be made and sold, 

Every daily newspaper and magazine emphasizes 
the truth of this. The shelves of every grocery dis- 
playing scores of articles which never would be bought 
but for advertising repeat it over and over again. 
Each bottle and can and package finds a customer 
consciously or unconsciously directed to buy it by the 
powerful suggestion of advertising. Not one of these 
articles adds to the quantity of foods eaten. Each 
replaces something else; and the sack of flour yields 
to them all. 

Meanwhile, the sack of flour humbly regards itself 
as the victim of circumstances. The influences which 
have subjugated it apparently are not available to it. 
While the storms of competition blow all about, it 
remains in its corner content to accept conditions as 
they are, to permit the products of wheat, next to 
milk Nature’s most nearly complete food, to be 
neglected and relegated to the position of the horse 
and coal oil lamp. 

The Northwestern Miller believes there are some- 
where within these bread industries the germs of self- 
preservation, dormant forces which some day will un- 
dertake to educate the millions of America in the vir- 
tues and values of wheat flour. It may be that the 
decline in consumption will have to make further 
progress before these forces are stirred to action, but, 
somehow and some day, those concerned with the 
prosperity of these industries will find that the same 
agencies which are contributing to their undoing can 
be used for effective counter-attack. 


IOWA AND ITS SAVIORS 


N the first half of this year, the people of Iowa, 
home of the “corn belt group” of farmer guardians, 
purchased nearly fifty thousand motor cars. This 
expenditure was in no sense an extravagance, the 
money representing only a part of last year’s state 
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income of nearly three quarters of a billion dollars, 
In the present half year, with promise of a fair corn 
crop and much better prices, Iowa doubtless will buy 
an even larger number of automobiles. 

A fortnight ago, Iowa’s victory in setting a high 
mark for purchases of motor cars by rural districts 
was celebrated by a meeting of the “corn belt group” 
and the committee of twenty-one self-appointed sav- 
iors of agriculture. They considered figures showing 
that the cost of growing corn in Iowa was not less 
than a dollar and forty-two cents a bushel, reaffirmed 
their allegiance to the Haugen-McNary type of farm 
aid, and decided to appeal to state legislatures to 
appropriate money to pay for the maintenance of a 
Washington lobby to continue efforts to frighten Con- 
gress into radical legislation. 

Authentic reports of the spirit of the “corn belt 
conference” describe it as lacking the old enthusiasm. 
Credence is given to this view by the decision to ask 
state aid for the inspired lobby. This can only mean 
that the enthusiasts are tiring of self-sacrifice, and 
would like to see the altar decorated with something 
more nourishing than burnt offerings. A few hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar state appropriations doubtless 
would reinspire them to new vigor in the noble cause 
of “antidiscrimination” and “equalization fee” legis- 
lation. : 

There are signs and portents that natural causes 
will restore farm prosperity and re-establish the value 
of the agricultural dollar before the crusaders for 
artificial aid triumph in their cause. Average farm 
prices for 1925 were represented by the index number 
143, compared with 116 in 1921,—both figures based 
on 100 in 19138. Kansas and Oklahoma, with an un- 
precedented wheat crop, are paying off their mort- 
gages. Nebraska and Texas are thinking in terms 
of the future rather than in the past. All of the vast 
southwestern agricultural empire is in greater danger 
of renewed inflation than of continued suffering from 
evils of the past. 

Iowa’s agricultural income is increasing, and in 
another year or two good crops and restored values 
doubtless will bring renewed prosperity to it and other 
states of the central and northwest sections. Farm- 
ers will emerge from their covering of mortgages, 
the Coal Oil Johnnie boom in land values will be 
liquidated, and the stupid demand for artificially 
created farm product prices will be forgotten. Such 
agrarian movements, typified by the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, the nonpartisan league, and, greatest of all, free 
coinage of silver, move in cycles. This one will pass 
just as have its predecessors, 


ON INDUSTRIALIZING THE COUNTRY 
bases publicity department of the Chicago Board 

of Trade calls attention in a critical way to a 
recent editorial in Wallace’s Farmer under the caption 
of “Cancers or Flowers,” in which the writer points 
to the growth of great cities as a danger to American 
civilization and urges a revision of transportation rates 
with purpose to disperse industry from centers of 
production and encourage manufacturing in smaller 
places, 

This in theory seems rather fine. 
with Henry Ford’s ideal of making farmers part-time 
laborers, tilling their fields in certain hours and seasons 
and working at machine tools the rest of the time. 
It might work, despite the fact that all industrial 
development has so far been accomplished through 
elimination of waste by concentrating production. The 
penalty would be paid in a lowered standard of living 
Even Iowa would not relish the 


It also accords 


in rural districts, 
intrusion of low intelligence labor into her now richly 
endowed rural living conditions. 

It is doubtful if the publicity department of the 
Board of Trade, however good its intentions, accom- 
plishes useful service in emphasizing the sporadic at- 
tacks on cities which characterize parts of the agri- 
cultural press. Stimulation of class prejudice is a 
part of the stock in trade of certain papers with pro- 
nounced trends toward radicalism. Left alone, their 
little philippics will amount to nothing. Antagonizing 
them gives them an importance and power to do harm 
beyond their merit. 


































































































PHE WEEKS FLour OuTPUuT| 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 1 Aug. 2 
July 31 July 24 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...241,998 230,257 182,639 203,190 

St. Paul 11,940 8,572 8,465 8,298 

Duluth-Superior 16,475 16,815 17,355 17,125 

Outside mills*..137,618 196,438 225,579 207,797 








Totals ....408,031 452,082 434,038 436,410 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..126,5644 130,809 102,738 116,383 
Wichita ...... 47,104 46,531 35,011 43,138 
Salina ........ $4,829 33,712 19,762 22,448 
St. Joseph 53,620 63,262 31,246 48,164 
Omaha ....%.+ 24,447 24,680 13,654 23,740 


Outside millst..326,432 317,465 244,599 230,031 
483,904 





Totals ...,.612,876 606,459 447,010 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 








St. Louis ...... 33,700 27,800 26,600 28,100 
Outsidet . 54,300 48,100 46,200 44,500 
Toledo .....20% 49,200 38,000 44,200 43,000 
Outside 34,985 39,707 30,155 30,965 
Indianapolis ... 9,969 8,626 12,402 17,078 
Southeast ..... 104,106 87,215 116,815 108,942 
Totals ....286,260 249,448 276,372 262,585 
PACIFIC COAST— 
PortianG ....62 sosee covese 11,598 36,285 
Seattle ........ 27,232 26,606 17,806 30,521 
Tacoma ....... 30,154 30,739 21,436 22,798 
Totals . 57,386 57,345 60,840 89,604 
Buffalo ....... 191,877 215,953 189,281 147,144 
Chicago ....... 36,000 37,000 33,000 37,000 
Milwaukee .... wseee ceveee 7,400 3,800 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at-various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 1 Aug. 2 


July 31 July 24 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 6 4 35 36 
| areas 55 39 39 38 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 45 47 46 
Outside mills* ... 55 51 55 51 
Average ..... 49 47 4d 2 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 83 8¢ 68 78 
Wiehite ...ccccees 75 74 53 69 
Balime ..cccccccese 98 95 43 56 
St. Joseph ....... 110 110 66 101 
OORARE 2c cccceses 89 90 48 95 
Outside millst 90 88 67 71 
Average ..... 90 89 64 74 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ........ 53 43 41 44 
Outsidet ....... 62 55 53 61 
PoIGO cecccccesss 103 79 92 93 
Outsidef ....... 68 53 52 33 
Indianapolis ..... 50 43 62 35 
Southeast ........ 66 55 77 65 
Average ..... 67 55 64 55 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ......... i ¥ 18 59 
BEattle .cccsceees 52 50 34 58 
TACOMA 2oscceces 53 54 38 40 
Average ..... 52 52 30 52 
Buffalo ........+-: 80 91 79 79 
Chicago .......e.. 96 92 82 92 
Milwaukee ....... ve os 62 32 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

¢Southwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Week ending July 17. 2,450 2,526 2,293 
2 


Previous week ...... ,081 2,072 2,063 
Saly B8T .ccccevccee 5,689 5,858 5,978 
Imports— 
Tely 1-17 .nccccceace 
Exports— 
Week ending July 17 202 180 308 
Previous week ...... 150 255 286 
July 1-17 ....eceeees 352 435 594 
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Domestic Demand.—There is a reasonably good volume of current flour 
business, although southwestern mills complain somewhat of the decline that 
has taken place since the sensational opening weeks of this season’s grind. 





for round lots. 


Current bookings in all the principal centers, however, 
appear to be at least equal to capacity. The recent 
decline in the wheat market has brought flour prices to 
such a level that, should definite signs of strengthening 
develop, the larger buyers might be expected to enter 


Inquiry indicates that the larger bakers 


are more interested than at any time since making their 
first large purchases on this crop, and are on the verge 
of buying in spite of their already sizable commitments. 


Export Trade.—A limited business is being done in export patents to the 
United Kingdom, continental Europe and the West Indies, but, on the whole, 
the ideas of foreign buyers are too low to permit a large volume of business. 

Production.—The tremendous movement of wheat in the central states 
has brought a sudden spurt in milling operations, activity at Toledo being 
above rated capacity. Southwestern mills also continue to increase their per- 
centage of operation, and gradually are approaching full capacity, some hav- 
ing already passed that point. 

Flour Prices.—An average decline of 20c bbl has been recorded since a 


week ago. 


Northwestern mill quotations on new crop delivery show a drop 


of about 50c from the old crop basis of a week ago. 
Millfeed—tThere has been a slight weakening in millfeed, due to in- 


creased mill production and betterment of pasturage. 


Supplies are scarce, 


however, and prices average only about 50c ton lower than a week ago. 


Kansas offers have resulted in fair sales. 
and disinclined to follow the advance. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Eno., Aug. 3.—(Special Cable)—The market is firm. Demand 
for Canadian flour is at a standstill, as prices are too high, but the reasonable 


Buyers generally are very cautious, 
Mills quote Canadian tops at 48@49s 


per 280 lbs ($8.16@8.33 bbl), exports at 46s ($7.82 bbl), Kansas exports at 
41s 6d@43s 6d ($7.06@7.40 bbl), American milled Manitobas at 46s 6d ($7.91 
bbl), American low grade at 30s ($5.10 bbl), Argentine at 22s 6d ($3.83 bbl), 
Australian patents at 42s ($7.14 bbl), arriving, and 44s ($7.48 bbl), for ship- 
ment, and home milled at equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i-f. 
Amsterdam.—Business is slow. 


nadian and Kansas offers are above buyers’ views. 
have reduced their prices. 


Forward sales are very limited. 


Ca- 
Home and Belgian mills 


Kansas tops are offered at $8.50 per 100 kilos 


($7.57 bbl), straights at $8.20 ($7.30 bbl), Canadian exports, old crop, at 
$8.80 ($7.84 bbl), new crop, $8.35@8.50 ($7.44@7.57 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, at $8.40@8.50 ($7.48@7.57 bbl), and Belgian at $8.20@8.30 ($7.30 
@7.40 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The market is firm, owing to unfavorable crop reports from 


Canada and central Europe. 


Buyers are well stocked with imported flour, 


but a limited forward demand is expected to continue regardless of the in- 
creased duty. A good business is reported in Kansas patents for August 
shipment to Bremen at $8.05@8.45 per 100 kilos ($7.17@7.54 bbl), c.i.f. Mills 
offer Canadian exports for August shipment at $9.10@9.20 per 100 kilos 
($8.10@8.20 bbl), Kansas exports, August-September, at $8.05@8.30 ($7.17 
@7.40 bbl), hard winter tops at $8.70@8.90 ($7.75@7.93 bbl), home milled at 
$11.65@11.70 ($10.38@10.42 bbl), and rye flour at $7.60@8.15 ($6.77@7.26 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a good spot demand, but forward sales are limited. 
Canadian tops are quoted at $9.55 per 100 kilos ($8.51 bbl), exports at $8.90 
($7.93 bbl), and Nebraska patents at $8.35 ($7.44 bbl), August. 


C. F. G. RarKes. 





Probable Canadian Yield Reduced 


Another week of excessively dry, hot weather in Canada probably has 
caused some damage to the crops, and reports from that source are not so 
Experts there are said to estimate that 


optimistic as they were a week ago. 


the damage will result in a 10 per cent deterioration to the wheat crop. 
This, however, is not taken seriously by all, and the opinion still prevails that 
the yield for the western provinces will not fall below average this year. 
It is pointed out that the quality of the wheat probably will be excellent, 
owing to the dry weather which has existed. 

In the Northwest of the United States early sown wheat is being har- 


vested, and yields are proving better than were expected. 


As rain has 


benefited the later sown grain, the yield in the Northwest will probably be 
greater than was indicated in the early government forecasts. 













option markets, 


WHEAT 
Chicago 
July July Sept. 
Se 142% 141% 
| ees 143% 141 
adh as « 146% 144% 
Wiles seks 147% 144% 
| 158% 144 
Aug Sept Dec. 
idech- ou 139% 144% 
sansas City 
July July Sept. 
G02 vve% 134 134% 
iene eG 133% 133% 
EEE 136 136% 
a 135% 136% 
_. ey > 135 136 
Aug Sept Dec. 
‘enews ¢ 132% 136% 
Winnipeg 
July July Oct. 
Si veseee 158% 145% 
eee 158% 143% 
| Perere 159% 146% 
ae 159% 148% 
> eee 159% 147% 
Aug 
) A ae Holiday 
Liverpool 
July July Oct. 
A 173% 160% 
Tincigee 173% 159% 
ee 175% 161% 
¢ EE 179 & 163% 
Shes cee 180% 163% 
Aug. 
Ws es as did Holiday 
CORN 
Chicago 
July July Sept. 
Bisecces 79% 86 
Bey pees 17% 85% 
Bs csape 78% 85% 
BB icc a's 76% 85% 
BE. 0.0 sieve 77% 84% 
Aug Sept. Dec. 
Batseewe 84% 88% 
OATS 
Chicago 
July July Sept 
ee 41% 4d 
Sees 42% 43% 
BPs otace 42% 43% 
30...... 41% 43% 
eee 41% 43% 
Aug Sept. Dec. 
Bascvene 42% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago 
July July Sept 
ae 104% 106% 
SS 104% 106 
Si weve’ 105% 108 
pees 106% 107% 
| rer 104% 106% 
Aug Sept. Dec 
Dexw chad 104% 109 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
July July Sept. 
Bev ewves 253% 254% 
er 252% 253 
ee 252 253 
re 253 252% 
| 250 250% 
Aug Sept. Oct. 
Bsce crn 247% 249 
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GRAIN FUTURES MARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
in cents per bushel: 





Minneapolis 
July Sept. 
161% 152% 
162 151% 
164% 153% 
167 154% 
167 154% 
Sept. Dee. 
150% 149% 

St. Louis 
July Sept. 
139% 140 
139% 139% 
141 1414 
142% 1424 
142% 142% 
Sept. Dee, 
138% 142% 
Duluth durum 
July 
140% 

140% 

142 

143 

142 

Sept. Dec, 
136 % 134% 
Buenos Aires 
Aug. Sept. 

149% 149% 

148% 148% 
148% 149% 
149% 149% 

149% 150% 

Kansas City 
July Sept. 
83 84% 
83 84\% 
83% 85% 
82% 83% 
815 83% 
Sept. Dec, 
83% 84% 

Minneapolis 
July Sept. 
41% 42 
41% $2 
41% 11% 
41% 1% 
41% 11% 
Sept. Dec. 
41 2 


Minneapolis 






July Sept. 
103% 1044 
103% 103% 
104% 105% 
104% 105% 
104% 104% 
Sept. Dec. 
102% 105% 
Duluth 
July Sept. 
251% 2544 
250% 253% 
250% 3% 
249% 253 
249% 251% 
Sept. Oct. 
248% 249% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 


the week ending July 31, 


in 


omitted), with comparisons: 





barrels (00's 





Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 5 15 293 223 es . 
Kansas City .. 23 17 143 125 os ' 
Chicago ...... 312 246 210 178 es + 
New York.... 186 195 60 93 291 227 
| oe 30 31 on -_ oe 
Baltimore .... 23 18 6 ee os 
Philadelphia... 26 61 20 25 126 138 
Milwaukee ... 60 56 20 = ae + 
Dul.-Superior.. 169 146 167 149 255 240 
*Buffalo ...... 39 116 a ‘0 ee 
*Receipts by lake only. 
The United States Department of 


Commerce estimates that there is ont 


automobile in 
persons in the w 


orld. 


operation for every 1 








packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. 





Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.25@ 8.60 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.75@ 8.20 
Spring first clear .........++. 7.830@ 7.65 
Hard winter short patent 7.00@ 7.40 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.55@ 6.95 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.90@ 6.25 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.65@ 7.00 
Soft winter straight 6.00@ 6.35 
Soft winter first clear 5.40@ 5.65 
Rye flour, white ....... 6.15@ 6.40 
Rye flour, dark ..........+4+5 4.40@ 4.70 
Seattle (49’s) San Francisco 
Family patent $8.40@ 9.10 ee Bere 
Straight ........ 6.30@ 6.80 -@. 
Cut<OM% .rccccven 6.40@ 6.90 -@ 


*Includes near-by straights. 
jutes. 


Minneapolis 
$8.55@ 8.76 
8.20@ 8.35 
7.10@ 7.20 


220 928 


6.00@ 6.40 
4.10@ 4.30 


Standard patent— 
K 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 3. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Kansas City St. Louis 
coe Deees $8.40@ 8.80 $9. 
os Dooce 8.00@ 8.25 9. 
cos aces 7.10@ 7.60 %. 
7.30@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.60 Ze 
6.70@ 7.15 6.65@ 7.10 7. 
5.65@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 oe 
.-@. 7.30@ 7.60 8. 
.-@. 6.60@ 6.70 se 
.-@. 6.00@ 6.40 + 
a Pe = Nee | 2 
-@.. ofacce 4. 
Seattle San Francisco 
Bie: aed $7.80@ 8.40 70 geve 
eeees 8.50@ 8.95 «@ devs 

oaks 8.10@ 8.90 -@ 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


delivery. 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadel 
75@ 9.85 $8.60@ 9.20 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 
00@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.70@ 
75@ 7.80 7.00@ 8.00 eoee Gane. 8.00@ 
90@ 8.25 7.60@ 8.15 7.60@ 7.85 8.25@ 
40@ 8.00 7.20@ 7.75 7.10@ 7.35 7.50@ 
90@ 9.00 Tet. Leth 7.00@ 7.25 over @ « 
oo Deces 6.60@ 7.15 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.75@ 
10@ 7.20 6.50@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 
65@ 4.75 tosh Diavae we eee 6.50@ 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{...$....@9.10 $....@9.15 
Ontario 90% patentsf. 606.00 » wean Que. 
Spring second patent] ....@8.60 ....@8.55 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In jutes, Fort William 


basis, 98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. § 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs 


phia Boston Columbus tNashville 
9.50 $9.75@10.00 $8.30@ 8.60 $9.25@ 9.75 
9.25 8.50@ 9.75 7.90@ 8.30 ee, my 
8.50 7.40@ 7.80 ocee Dusen eee e @ wow 
8.75 7.25@ 7.90 7.55@ 7.85 8.25@ 8.7 
8.25 eves Queen 7.00@ 7.55 wee @ woe 
20% 7.50@ 8.15 7.20@ 7.60 9.00@ 9.2 
7.50 6.90@ 7.30 6.75@ 7.20 7.75@ 8.00 
eee 6.50@ 6.85 co iere 6.75@ 7.% 
7.26 7.00@ 7.15 --@.. -@. 
6.75 5.00@ 5.05 -@.. -@. 
Toronto **Winnipe 
Spring first clearf ........ 7.50 $6.95 
Spring exports§ ............. 46s ocee 
Ontario exports§ ............ 40s 


140-1 
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fecting world supplies for the coming year. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


EFICIENT rainfall and high temperatures in western Canada during 
the past 10 days have been the most important recent developments af- 


Any expectations that this 


year’s crop in Canada might equal that of last year’s have been abandoned. 
How far short this year’s outturn may fall cannot yet be definitely estimated. 
The position in Canada makes it now certain that the total northern hemisphere 
crop will be substantially smaller than in 1925. 

Although over 90 per cent of the world’s wheat is grown in the northern 
hemisphere, nevertheless the production in the southern hemisphere, because 
so large a proportion of it becomes exportable surplus, always exercises an 


important influence on prices. 
and Argentina. 


stage and the acreage is supposed to be large. 


The seed is in the ground both in Australia 
In Australia, conditions have been very favorable up to this 


Recent rains have improved 


the condition in Argentina, which had not been particularly good, and the 
acreage there was expected to show no increase if, indeed, it quite equaled 


that of last year. 
of indifferent quality. 


But Argentina still has a considerable surplus of old wheat 
The progress of developments in these two countries 


during the next four months must be carefully watched, and must enter into 
the calculations of those to whose business it is important to anticipate the 


course of prices. 


Another factor is the financial difficulties of certain European countries 


which are enforcing economy in imports. 


In respect to wheat, this economy 


is taking the form of ordering a higher extraction in milling or a mixture with 


other grains, 


France some months ago decided upon an admixture, and Italy 


and Belgium are now requiring a much higher extraction. 
In so far as general opinion on the situation is reflected in prices, the 
principal markets have been gaining strength, but are only a few cents per 


ushel higher than at this date last year, and still below the average level 


eached by prices after the damage to the Argentine crop became known 


last October. 


The wheat pools of western Canada have made a third distribution to 


liam-Port Arthur, to $1.40 bu. 


embers for the crop year 1925-26, except on some off grades, of 20c bu, 
ringing the total payment to date, on the basis of wheat in store Fort Wil- 
They claim to have handled during the year 


»proximately 185,000,000 bus wheat, which would be a little over one half 


{ all delivered in western Canada. Because of stocks not yet sold, a further 
nd final payment is to be made, probably in September. 
doubtedly will amount to only a few cents per bushel. 


This payment 


The operation of the pool system on such a large scale must of course 
have certain effects on the world’s markets, but it is not yet clear exactly 


what these are. 


During the past two years the claim has not been proved 


that the pools could market cheaper than the trade, and give better returns 


to producers. 
direct exporters. 


The pools operate country and terminal elevators, and are 
If there is any margin in their export trade or in their 


elevator business, the basis upon which they pay their members should be 


higher than the prices ruling at the primary market. 


Last year, however, 


the basis of their total distribution to members was $1.66 bu for No. 1 north- 
ern, compared with the average of the daily closing primary prices at Fort 


William of $1.71%%. 


The average of the primary prices this year has been 


$1.50%2, and the pool payments to date have been on the basis of $1.40. It 
is not expected that the final pool payment this year will bring its total dis- 
tribution up to the average primary market price. 

The pools profess to have introduced a change by marketing evenly 


however, the total shows a gain of 2.3 





per cent. Figures, in bushels, follow: 
Decrease 
from crop 
Estimate harvested 
1926 in 1925 
ere rr 40,719,700 3,425,495 
Naked barley ....... 36,723,350 2,170,155 
WEE “dccanavnarace 28,726,900 1,889,210 
BOCA: <cveverepecs 106,169,930 7,484,860 


Burton Crane. 


BAKERS REFUSE TO SELL, 
TO CUT-PRICE GROCER 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 3,—(Special 
Telegram )—What to do, what to do? A 
Topeka grocer thinks there is a bread 
trust operating in Kansas because bak- 
ers there frown on his desire to sell 
bread below cost, and he threatens to 
have the law on them. 

William A. Hart, the grocer, carried 
an advertisement in Topeka newspapers 
offering to sell three 10c loaves of bread 
of any make for 20c to all customers 
who clipped the advertisement and pre- 
sented it at his store. Topeka bakers 
promptly refused to sell any bread to 
Mr. Hart, alleging that his cut in price 
was not fair to other retailers or to the 
bakeries. Mr. Hart met the emergency 
by buying bread at other stores at retail 
prices to supply his customers; he then 
ordered bakery products from Kansas 
City by express. 

He says that he contemplates bringing 
a complaint through the attorney gen- 
eral of the ,state charging that recent 
consolidations have brought about a vir- 
tual monopoly of the baking business, 
and bread prices have been held up de- 
spite the fact that conditions justify a 
return or an approximate return to the 
large loaf of bread which formerly sold 
for 5c. Two of the three principal To- 
peka bakers are independent operators. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





E. R. McDonald, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., 25 Riverside Viaduct, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., announces that the com- 
pany’s blending plant in that city is near- 
ing completion and should be in opera- 
tion at an early date. It will have a 
daily capacity of 1,500 bbls, and is said 
to be of the most modern design. 
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MANITOBA WHEAT POOL 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Wriwnirec, Man.—The annual meeting 
of the directors of the Manitoba Wheat 
Pool, held at Brandon, Man., last week, 
was very successful from every stand- 
point. In presenting his report, Colin 
H. Burnell, president, stated that the 
deliveries of wheat to the organization 
during this crop year had amounted to 
12,472,786 bus, compared with 8,444,000 
a year ago, an increase of 48 per cent. 
The first year of operation for the coarse 
grains pool had proved a successful one, 
13,728,729 bus having been handled. 

The total wheat handled by the cen- 
tral selling agency for the three com- 
bined pools was approximately 190,000,- 
000 bus, and coarse grains 26,000,000. 
The membership of the three pools is 
now 127,000. 

Mr. Burnell stressed the importance to 
the pool organization of owning its ele- 
vator system. Two years’ experience in 
handling pool grain, he stated, had deep- 
ened the conviction that the pool must 
control handling facilities in order to 
reach the efficiency in the pool system of 
marketing which will insure permanent 
success. 

With one exception, the old board of 
directors of the pool was re-elected. A. 
J. M. Poole, director, resigned in order 
to give his time to the United Farmers 
of Manitoba, of which he is president. 
P. Bredt, Brandon, succeeds Mr. Poole. 


G. Rock. 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 


1-17— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Receipts from farms.. 70,000 45,000 39,000 
TERMOTED ccccncccvesen 8,239 2,436 2,340 
EemPOPtS 2c cccccccsces 408 430 78 

Stocks from July 17— 

At terminals ........ 17,671 28,011 38,995 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 57,789 45,422 45,643 

Week's increase 34,754 18,982 16,645 





Grain receipts and the amount of grain 
handled for 1926 at Montreal have sur- 
passed the totals reached during the 
record year of 1925, according to a report 
of the harbor commission. 





4% throughout the season, instead of dumping in the first four months, but the 
figures of the internal movement and the export of Canadian wheat during 














the past year show no departure from what had become established as a ° ° 
noel enti. Even Selnetian by farmers have followed a normal curve. Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 
opt. Having farmers’ money to finance upon, the pools do not need to hedge, 
4% and while this may lessen. the selling pressure in the futures market during 
3% the heavy delivery months, it also lessens the buying support in that market July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | March} April | May | June | July 
ae during all subsequent months which comes from the buying back of hedges. —--— ~ ~-+———+—— —— 
1% They do, hewever, use the futures market irregularly. There must also be 
oa effects in the cash market, since the greater part of the pool wheat is not 
: bought and sold in the local markets at all. If all wheat that went out of 
ks North America in May and June last had had to be bought by exporters on 
eat the open market there would have been at least a greater appearance of 
for activity, and prices might have taken a slightly different course. 
¢ A highly interesting theoretical discussion might be raised as to the in- 
“ evitable tendency of the effect of the pool methods on prices, and a strong case 
1925 could be presented that this tendency is bearish. North America is hardly yet 
” realizing, however, that there are some effects, and continues to add up cash 
: sales and export sales reported by the trade and to wonder why developments 
221 are not as easily explained as they used to be. 
138 
240 PITTSBURGH 98’s, Pittsburgh. Semolina was higher, 
‘3 The flour market was somewhat unset- ing quoted at 5%4c lb, Pittsburgh. Sales 
tled last week, although a fair volume °T® light. 
of Mm Of sales was made. Some of the pad NOTES 
one /™ Consumers who are anticipating a brea’ The grain elevator of Hipp & Shocke 
Dd » © j ’ 
i a va bg ages hope to get in Selaathy Ohio, has been burned. P 
Spot supplies were reported to be James E. Bergin, a miller, Nanticoke, 
=H small, but ample for requirements. died on July 22 after a long illness. In 
Stocks in the hands of the larger bakers 1895 he entered into partnership with 
are considered quite satisfactory. With his father in the operation of a flour and 
ibs Me SCuthwestern flour selling at 75@90c bbl feed mill at Nanticoke. 
less than northwestern, a good-sized The partnership between Louis Lehr- 
ille Share of the business handled went to man and Samuel Lehrman, Harrisburg, 
9. Kansas. Sales of clears and soft winter under the firm name of the Harrisburg 
‘+ Hj wheat flour were fair. Grocery Co., has been dissolved. Samuel 
Pr With the excellent reports reaching Lehrman will conduct the business. 
_.« fg bere from mill centers regarding crop Cc. C. Larus. 
-- MM conditions, there is quite an optimistic 
oe tone prevalent. Hence the hesitancy of 
sS bakes to buy. Decreased Japanese Grain Crops 
Quotations, July 31: new crop spring Toxyo, Japan, July 16.—Wheat, bar- Meraiwen ype ine ae 
‘.« fm Wheat short patent $8.25@9 bbl, standard ley and naked barley crops in Japan for ene ll “ATS Ses A ROIS 
pes ae Patent $8@8.50; old crop short patent 1926 are estimated by the ministry of ee wanere sR ae 


05 


9-0 


$8.50@9.25, standard patent $8.25@8.75; 
hard winter short patent $7.50@8.25, 
standard patent $7.25@7.50, clears $7.25 
@8; soft winter patent, $6@6.25, cotton 


agriculture and forestry at 106,169,930 
bus, a decrease of 17,484,850 from the 
yield of last year. Compared with the 
average of the preceding five years, 


Pacific Coast 
United States (Census) s+reressetereerererer 
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INAUGURATION OF GRAIN FUTURES 
TRADING ON NEW YORK EXCHANGE 





Gay and Busy Scenes Mark Opening of Trading—150 Present—Axel Hansen in First 


Transaction 
changes of Other Cities 


New Yorx, N. Y., Aug. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—If enthusiasm at the inau- 
guration of any movement has the slight- 
est bearing upon its success, then the 
plan recently adopted to trade in grain 
futures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change which was begun on Aug. 2 is 
headed straight for that success which 
will place this exchange among the fore- 
most commercial bodies of the country. 

The exchange floor never looked gayer 
or busier than when the opening exer- 
cises began; gay with flags and bunting, 
busy with the largest number of people 
that it has had on any business day for 
many a year. People from many other 
cities, including presidents of several 
other exchanges, came to help in the cele- 
bration. 

The actual opening of business oc- 
curred at 10:30 a.m. prior to which B. 
H. Wunder, president of the exchange, 
made a short speech touching upon the 
history of the exchange. At the conclu- 
sion of his address he rang the bell, and 
trading began. A sizable crowd was at 
the trading ring, and a number of vis- 
itors were in the gallery. 

It was quite fitting that Axel Hansen, 
president of the Hansen Produce Co., 
Inc., and originator of the plan of future 
trading here, should make the first trade, 
selling to B. F. Schwartz a quantity of 
December wheat at $1.52 for the account 
of the New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 
Clifton, N. J. The first trade in Septem- 
ber wheat was at $1.474% between C. W. 
Andrus & Son and N. W. Peters & Co. 

A reception was held on the floor at 
1 p.m., where the committee of arrange- 
ments greeted the guests. Among the 
large number of people present was dis- 
covered here and there one who had been 
active in the affairs of the exchange in 
years gone by, and who had returned to 
help launch this new activity. 

Following this reception a luncheon 
was served in the club room on the roof 
of the exchange, at which Julius H. 
Barnes presided, In his opening re- 
marks, Mr. Barnes described the mar 
velously rapid progress made by Amer 
ica during the past 60 years as a result 
of the unlimited opportunity for individ- 
ual activity and initiative. He compared 
this progress with European conditions, 
and emphasized the fact that there is a 
rapidly developing movement on_ that 
continent to study conditions in the Unit- 
ed States and to apply the same methods, 

He said that the American farmer was 
working out his own salvation by appli- 
cation of economies. He pointed out 
that one wheat farmer had saved $60,000 
in binder twine alone by placing the 
wheat in windrows and eliminating the 
necessity for its use. He touched upon 
the fact that in a gigantic enterprise like 
American agriculture there must always 
be some distress, but he said that the 
politician had heavily overplayed this 
for purely selfish motives. 

Mr. Barnes concluded by introducing 
B. H. Wunder, who welcomed the guests 
and asked for the support and co-opera- 
tion of those from other cities who were 
interested in the grain futures market. 

Axel Hansen, who was introduced as 
the originator of the movement here, de- 
scribed briefly the facilities of the New 
York market and of Buffalo, its delivery 
point, for the handling of grain future 
trading. The meeting then closed. 

Among those present were J. W. T. 
Duvel, chief of grain futures administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington; George E. Silzer, ex-governor of 
New Jersey and chairman of the Port 

of New York Authority; Frank K. Bow- 
ers, collector of internal revenue, New 
York; Sir Ashley Sparkes, managing di- 
rector of the Cunard Line; E. R. Car- 
hart, W. H. Douglass, Walter B, Pol- 
lock, Welding Ring and J. Ward Warner, 
all wn-neeeitonte of the Produce Ex- 
change; Hubert J. Horan, president of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange; 
A. R. Dennis, president of the Baltimore 





Many Prominent Persons Present, Including Presidents of Ex- 


First Day's Total Reaches 6,000,000 Bus 


Chamber of Commerce; W. L. Debost, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York; P. E. Crow- 
ley, president of the New York Central 
Railroad; E. E. Loomis, president of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad; A. R. Chap- 
man, financial editor of the Evening Tel- 
egram, and Paul Willard Garrett, finan- 
cial editor of the Evening Post. In all 
the attendance totaled about 150. 

Besides adding a great deal of new 
life to the exchange itself, the movement 
is expected greatly to increase transpor- 
tation business both by rail and water to 
and through the port of New York, and 
with Buffalo’s increasing importance as 
a milling center and with it as a delivery 
point, the importance of this movement 
should in some degree be reflected there. 


At the close of business it was announced 
that about 6,000,000 bus had been trad- 
ed in. 
W. Quackensusn. 
SOUTHERN BAKING CO’S PLANS 

Atianta, Ga—Definite plans of the 
Southern Baking Co. at Miami, Fla., 
have been announced by Harry D. Tip- 
ton, president. The Seybold Baking Co., 
Miami, is a subsidiary of the Southern 
company, and plans are to construct a 
$1,500,000 plant with a daily we 
of 250,000 loaves. It is also intended to 
take over the Lee Baking Co. and the 
Twin City Baking Co., Tampa, Fla., the 
Lee plant at Orlando, Fla. and the 
Dorsey Baking Co., Jacksonville. As 
previously announced, the Southern Bak- 
ing Co. plans erection of several other 
large branches in Florida this year. 

HARVEST LABORERS FOR CANADA 

Mon rreat, Que.—The annual influx of 
harvest laborers from Great Britain is 
expected to begin soon. The White Star 
liner Regina brought a large number of 
passengers booked for the West, on her 
last trip, and other incoming ships are 
expected to bring out large numbers. 








Walter Stern Retires From Milling Field 





AN interesting career of 35 years in flour milling is being brought to a close 
with the announcement that Walter Stern, president of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, has made his decision to retire from active business 


and take his first holiday in years. 


Incidentally the Stern plant, known as the 


Atlas Flour Mills, is being offered for sale or for rent, as stated in detail on 


page 482 of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 


Meanwhile the business 


is being continued by W. H. Cahill, who has been general sales manager for 
Mr. Stern for many years, and Fred F. Barlow, local sales manager. 

Mr. Stern became associated with the Stern mill founded by his father, 
the late Bernhard Stern, as a young man, and has given the business such 
close application that he has been considering retirement for some time in 
order to be free from heavy responsibilities and gratify his ambition to have 
time to play. His elder brother, Clement B, Stern, retired from milling many 


years ago and moved to California. 


His younger brother, Paul J. Stern, 


retired from business some time ago with the sale of the Atlas Bakery to the 


United Bakery interests. 


Mr. Stern has been prominent in the councils of the Millers’ National 
Federation, and served as a director virtually from the date of its organiza- 


tion. 


He also is a director of the American Institute of Baking. 
United States entered the World War, Mr. Stern volunteere 


When the 
his services 


and was commissioned a major in the quartermaster corps, serving from 


October, 1917, until the armistice ended the conflict. 





August 4, 1926 


VALUE OF FARM DOLLAR 


BELOW OTHER PEOPLE'S 


Wasninotow, D. C.—According to the 
monthly price index of the Bureau of 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
the relative level of farm prices, taking 
pre-war prices as 100, fell four points 
between June 15 and July 15. At the 
latter date it stood at 135, 14 points 
lower than a year ago. The bureau puts 
the value of the farm dollar, relative to 
other people’s dollars, at 87 for June, 
the same as for May. 

This dollar will probably shrink fur- 
ther when it is figured for July, as other 
prices have not, apparently, declined s 
much as agricultural. The price level of 
grains as a group, it is calculated, fel] 
five points in the May-June period. 

Politicians are as much interested in 
these indices as are economists. So long 
as the relative value of the farm dollar 
remains below that of other dollars, and 
especially if it shows a tendency to drop 
lower, the farm vote will, they fear, be 
a variable and fickle factor in all west- 
ern territory, and Congress is sure to 
be faced with a stubborn revival of 
legislation of the price fixing type. 

A study of census agricultural figures 
for 1925, just published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, suggests that a 
tendency is under way which, if con- 
tinued, must ultimately bring the farm 
dollar up to par. It is found that the 
harvested crop area of the United States 
has declined 19,000,000 acres since 1919. 
This is equivalent to 5 per cent. On the 
other hand, population has increased § 
per cent in the same period. Somew iat 
surprisingly, agricultural exports hive 
kept well up. And this is where the 
gasoline engine appears as a foe of ayri- 
culture. The gradual passing of the 
horse has freed about as much produce 
for other disposition as the reduction of 
acreage has accounted for. The decrease 
in the number of horses and mules jas 
deprived 9,500,000 acres of their former 
markets, 

But while farmers are slowly adji 
ing supply to demand, it appears that 
implement manufacturers are making 
great progress in helping the foreign 
world to make up for any decline in 
American agricultural production. ‘he 
Department of Commerce reports that 
exports of agricultural implements dur- 
ing the last fiscal year established a new 
high record. Their value amounted to 
$90,000,000, being a 43 per cent increase 
over the preceding year. It is significant 
of the kind of agricultural production 
these machines will promote abroad that 
wheel tractors constituted one third of 
them, with harvesters, plows and binders 
close behind. 

Turoporr M. KNapren 


BISCUIT HANDBOOK 
TO BE PREPARED 


The technical bureau of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
has decided to undertake the publication 
of a handbook for the guidance of those 
engaged in the manufacture of biscuits 
and crackers. The association states 
that no authentic source of information 
is open to the biscuit manufacturer, and 
it therefore has concluded that the sug- 
gestion of Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to prepare such 
a handbook, should be followed, and Dr. 
Bailey and the present director of the 
technical bureau, A, A. Schaal, will col- 
laborate in the preparation of one. 

The handbook will discuss (1) raw 
materials; (2) the manufacture of “in- 
termediate” products, such as marshmal- 
low, icings, invert sirups, jams, etc; (3) 
mixing, proofing and baking processes; 
(4) icing processes; (5) conditioning: 
(6) related subjects. The loose-lcaf 
system will be used and make possible 
the publication from time to time of 
additional pages to supplement previous 
releases. One hundred page sections 
probably will be distributed annually. 


SCRANTON BAKERY BURNED 

Puraperruia, Pa.—The plant of the 
Sheuer Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., was 
burned July 19, entailing a loss of more 
than $100,000. The fire, thought to have 
been caused by spontaneous combustion, 
originated in the oven room, which was 
a mass of flames when firemen entered. 
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G. A. Aylesworth 


GOETZMANN-AYLSWORTH 
GRAIN CO. ORGANIZED 


MinNeAPoLIs, Minn.—The A. L, 
Goetzmann Co., Inc., Minneapolis, has 
changed its name to the Goetzmann- 
Aylsworth Grain Co. 

A. L. Goetzmann, the senior member 
of the company, came to Minneapolis 
in August, 1921, from La Crosse, Wis., 
where for eight years he had been man- 
ager of the Listman Mill Co. Prior to 
that, for eight years, Mr. Goetzmann was 
with the Millers’ National Federation, in 
Chicago, Since its inception, the Goetz- 
mann company has been one of the im- 
portant cash grain concerns in Minne- 
apolis. Naturally, with Mr. Goetzmann’s 
past connection with the trade, he has 
specialized in wheat, and has built up a 
wide clientele among the millers of the 
country. 

About a year ago, George A. Ayls- 
worth joined forces with Mr. Goetzmann, 
and since then the company has forged 
to the front. Mr. Aylsworth has been 
prominently identified with the grain 
trade for more than 25 years. For about 
20 years, he was connected with the Mof- 
fatt Commission Co., Kansas City, and 
afterwards for five years was president 
of the Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Co,, Kan- 
sas City. During that period he worked 
with the millers of the United States in 
the selection of milling grades, and was 
perhaps one of the principal factors in 
the development of the grain market at 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Aylsworth probably knows per- 
sonally more millers in the United 
States than any other man connected 
with the grain trade. He has always at- 
tended the meetings of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and has been regarded 
more as a miller than as a grain man, 
Moreover, he has had experience in mill- 
ing. After leaving Kansas City he be- 
Came vice president of the Aunt Jemima 


Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Leaving St. 
Joseph, he went to New York to engage 
in advertising and newspaper work, but 
wheat and flour had been his life’s work, 
and he was not satisfied with any other 
line. 

After looking around for a little while, 
Mr. Aylsworth decided that the North- 
west offered opportunities for the de- 
velopment of real merchandising in 
wheat and other grain, and finally 
hooked up with his old friend, Mr. 
Goetzmann. The past year’s work has 
confirmed Mr. Aylsworth in his opinion, 
and the incorporation of the new firm is 
the result. It has ample capital to carry 
on its business and, as in the past, it 
will continue to specialize in high grade 
milling wheat, as well as transact a gen- 
eral grain and futures business. 

Mr. Aylsworth has applied for a mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. He left for the Southwest July 
80, to look over the situation there. The 
company will open a southwestern office 
in order better to serve the interests of 
its milling customers. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 


FOREIGN DEBT CANCELLATION 
REVIVES BUSINESS INTEREST 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is undeniable 
that there is revived interest in the pro- 
posal that the nation’s foreign “political” 
credits be canceled. There are indica- 
tions that there is a growing belief in the 
business world that cancellation of the 
debts of the allies to us would be good 
business. Business men hold that the 
shadow of the debts hangs like a pall 
over Europe, and that the struggle to 
pay them will reduce purchases from 
the United States by the creditor nations 
to the vanishing point. It is argued that, 
anyway, they never will be paid, not- 
withstanding elaborate and solemn fund- 
ing agreements, and will be only a source 
of international friction and enmity. 


A. L. 


Politicians here declare that, however 
practical cancellation may be, “the 
American people will never stand for it.” 
However, there is a growing opinion in 
Congress that the debts may and should 
be used as trading stock in effecting a 
new international economic deal. It is 
remarked that the United States might 
forego the debts in part or in toto in ex- 
change for currency stabilization, tariff 
revisions and the abolishment of all sorts 
of nuisances in the way of trade regula- 
tions and restrictions. 

There are not lacking indications that 
the American people may yet be delight- 
ed to cancel the debts. They may be- 
come involved obnoxiously with the tar- 
iff question, as it is conceded that our 
high tariffs make the mechanics of pay- 
ment almost impossible. Recent re- 
marks by the President’s “spokesman” 
suggest that the chief executive him- 
self contemplates a contingency in which 
cancellation may be welcome. 

One of the most influential Republican 
senators assures The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s correspondent that, while he is 
against cancellation now and holds that 
the debts are as morally as they are 
legally valid, he gladly would wipe them 
out if we could be assured in return of 
economy, financial stability and economic 
concord in Europe. 

THeopore M, KNAPPEN. 


CHASE BAG CO. VICTIMIZED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—An embezzlement 
of $15,000 in the Kansas City office of 
the Chase Bag Co. was brought to light 


last week by the indictment by a grand 
jury of James F. Doyle, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, who is missing. It is 
charged that Doyle eo the payroll 
of the company with fictitious names, 
and later cashed the checks supposedly 
due the imaginary workmen. He also 
attended to such details as punching the 
time clock for them each day, it is al- 
leged. 


Goetzmann 


WESTERN FARMERS NOT 
INTERESTED IN RELIEF 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, returned last week from a 
trip of several weeks’ duration to the 
Pacific Coast. He had nothing to add 
for publication to what has already ap- 
peared about his conferences with west 
coast millers, but he gave a brief side- 
light on the farm relief aspect of poli- 
tics. The trip convinced Mr. Anderson 
that members of Congress from the West 
who went home prepared to “play up” 
their votes for the Haugen bill and apol- 
ogize for the course taken by President 
Coolidge, have found neither of these 
matters important. The farmers, Mr. 
Anderson concludes, are not generally 
ready to make a fetish of the Haugen 
bill, but are looking forward to the at- 
tainment of economic equalization 
through the operation of natural proc- 
esses now in evidence, such as the re- 
duction of acreage, the increase of farm 
prices and the reduction of other costs. 
The ultimate effect of these processes, 
Mr. Anderson says, will not be disturbed 
by any current fluctuation in relative 
prices of farm and other products. 

Tueropore M. Kwapren, 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TRADE 
IS REPORTED AS LISTLESS 


Metnourne, Vicroria, June 28.—Flour 
trade is quiet. Recently moderate in- 
quiries from oversea revived hopes of 
some export business, but the volume of 
trade has been disappointing. Demand 
for offals has weakened with the marked 
improvement in supplies of natural feed 
following generous rains, Wheat re- 
mains firm. Buyers are not keen to 
operate. 

Cartes J. Matruews. 
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NEW GERMAN TARIFF RATES APPLY TO 
BOTH AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FLOUR 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has put at 
rest a misapprehension which The North- 
western Miller had found to exist amon 
millers regarding the new German tariff. 
The new duties which were published in 
the issue of The Northwestern Miller 
dated July 7 placed the tax on wheat 
flour at 10 marks per 100 kilos, but re- 
ports were received from various sources 
that this duty was to be levied on Ameri- 
can flour, while Canadian flour was to 
be subject to a tariff of 18.75 marks. 
In a > ll to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Mr. Anderson states that the new 
rates are the result of an administrative 
decree, and therefore apply equally to 
American and Canadian flour. 

The misapprehension probably arose 
through the fact that the tariff for 
Czechoslovakia, the majority of flour for 
which destination is imported through 
Germany, places a higher duty on Cana- 
dian flour than on American, through the 
existence of a most favored nation treaty 
between the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia, 

The new German compromise tariff 
rates on grains and flour were con- 
firmed in a cablegram dated July 30 
from the trade commissioner at Berlin 
to the Department of Commerce, and are 
considered a distipet victory for the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation and American 
diplomatic and commercial agencies. The 
rates, which became effective on Aug. i, 
establish a marginal protection for Ger- 
man millers of only 67¢ bbl on wheat 
flour, compared with a proposed margin 
of $1.78, a present margin of 66c and 
a pre-war difference of 56c. 

The compromise rates are the result of 
a long series of negotiations, not only 
through official channels, but between 
private trade and financial interests. The 
outcome is that, though both grain and 
flour rates are increased, compared with 
present ones, the discrimination against 
flour is actually reduced Ic bbl. The 
present tariff on a barrel of American 
flour is $1.69, and that on 4.5 bus wheat 
$1.02; whereas the new tariff on a barrel 
of flour is $2.12 and the duty on the 
wheat represented by it is $1.46. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the result 
of this piece of international commer- 
cial adjustment. He has issued a bulle- 
tin to members on the subject, a copy of 
which follows: 

“The United States Department of 
Commerce has been advised by its com- 
mercial attaché at Berlin that the general 
rate of import duty on flours that was 
scheduled to become effective in Ger- 
many on Aug. 1, 1926, replacing the 
present temporary duties, has been re- 
duced, ‘The general duty on wheat and 
rye flour has been reduced from 18.75 to 
10 marks per 100 kilos, and the general 
duty on barley and oat flour has been 
reduced from 18.75 to 14. 

“According to information already 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, the duties which will be made ef- 
fective on grains, beginning Aug. 1, 1926, 
are: wheat, 5 marks per 100 kilos; rye, 
5 marks; barley, 5; oats, 5; corn, 3.20. 

“For the information of mills, a tabu- 
lation containing a comparison of the 
rates on wheat and wheat flour which 
have been in effect under the new law up 
to July 31, 1926, the proposed rates which 
were to have gone into effect on Aug. 1, 
1926, and the actual rates which will go 
into effect on Aug. 1, follows. As a 
matter of comparison, also, there is in- 
cluded in this table the pre-war con- 
ventional rates. The rates are in 
marks per 100 kilos, and have also been 
converted into cents per bushel and dol- 
lars per barrel, and at the bottom of the 
table is shown the marginal protection 
or differential between the rates on wheat 
and flour. 

“The reduction in the import duty on 
flours was accomplished by a legislative 
decree issued by the German government, 
and the reduction in the duty on wheat 
and other grains was made effective 
through the negotiation of a treaty be- 


tween Germany and Sweden, which was 
finally ratified on July 2, 1926. 

“During the consideration of the Ger- 
man tariff revision bill, and ever since 
its passage last summer, the Federation 
has been active in protesting vigorously, 
through both the State and Commerce 
departments, against the imposition of 
the proposed duties which would set up a 
discriminatory differential between the 
rates on wheat and flour. Representa- 
tions were made through the German 
ambassador in Washington and through 
the offices of the Commerce and State 
departments in Berlin. Later, after the 
law had been passed and it became ap- 
parent that the high rates proposed were 
likely to go into effect on Aug. 1, 1926, 
every effort was made to secure a modi- 
fication of them. In this effort the Fed- 
eration had the co-operation of a large 
number of mills which wrote to their 
New York banking connections, many of 
whom in turn protested to their German 
correspondents against the discrimina- 
tory differential which would exist if the 
rates were put into effect. 

“Acknowledgment is hereby made of 
the co-operation given the Federation by 
the mills in communicating with their 
banking connections, representations by 
which to their German correspondents as- 
sisted materially in bringing about the 
reduction in rates.” 


GERMAN TARIFF DUTIES ON 





AINBRIDGE COLBY, former Secre- 
tary of State, who was unable to ad- 
convention of the 
American Bakers Association at Buffalo 
last year, is on the program of this 


dress the annual 


year’s meeting at Atlantic City. 











WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR 











Rates effective Proposed rates Actual rates Pre-war 
to July 31, effective effective conventional 
boil 1926 Aug. 1, 1926 Aug. 1, 1926 rates 
WHAT ccccvvccseses Marks per Marks per Marks per Marks per 
100 kilos 100 kilos 100 kilos 100 kilos 
3.50 7.60 r 5.50 
Cents per bu Cents per bu Cents per bu Cents per bu 
22.7 48.6 32.4 35.6 
WHEAT FLOUR .... Marks per Marks per Marks per Marks per 
100 kilos 100 kilos 100 kilos 100 kilos 


8.00 
Dollars per bbl Doll 
$1.69 


Wheat in terms of 


18.75 10.00 10.20 
ars per bbl Dollars per bbl Dollars per bbi 
3.97 $2.16 


$2.12 





flour: 
4.6 bus xX 22.7¢ 1.02 
4.56 bus xX 48.6c 2.19 
4.6 bus X 32.4c 1.46 
4.5 bus X 35.6c 1.60 
Marginal protection .. 67c $1.78 66c 56c 








A Mill Practice That 


Hinders Cuban Trade 


By Maurice D. Kenton 


LOCAL trade paper, in speaking 
Ac the present discouraging condi- 

tions in the Cuban flour market, 
observes: 

“The practice of importers mak- 
ing exaggerated counter offers of 
well-known mill grades for flour to 
be sold under their own private 
brands, and the practice of the mill- 
ers in dancing to this music, lead 
us to ask this question, ‘Which was 
first, the hen or the egg?” 

No matter what he is purchasing, the 
Spanish merchant loves to drive a hard 
bargain, and most mills in the United 
States make allowance for this charac- 
teristic when they quote merchants in 
Cuba. Competition is so keen in Cuba, 
as a result of the large number of mills 
which are trying to obtain business 
there, that the real price of flour is 
fixed more by the state of this competi- 
tion than by the price of wheat. 

Many mills which find that they are 
unable to accept the importer’s offer 
make a counter offer for flour of a dif- 
ferent grade, packed in sacks bearing 
the customer’s own brand. The grade is 
arrived at by a consideration of the 
price offered by the importer, and the 
best grade which could be supplied at 
that price is shipped. In most cases this 
experiment proves disastrous for the 
mill, and after the first few shipments 
it is likely that it will retire from the 
market. There always are a large num- 
ber of mills in the United States willing 
to attempt to capture some export busi- 
ness in Cuba, so that the withdrawal of 
one from the market makes little dif- 
ference. 

The only way to meet this difficulty is 
for mills to refuse to be stampeded by 





the offers of importers. They should 
insist on shipping their own brands. 
There is a good profit to be had in the 
Cuban market by those mills that will 
study the market and hold tenaciously 
to their prices. 

A glance at the customs manifests 
this year will show to what an extent 
American mills are crowding the Cuban 
market. There have been more new 
names on the manifests this year than 
ever before. Many mills are appointing 
bakers as their agents, and are shipping 
in hundreds of different brands and 
grades without regard to whether the 
flour suits the particular class of trade, 
the climate or the product for the man- 
ufacture of which it is intended. At the 
moment these mills may be selling some 
flour, but their trade cannot last long, 
and it probably will do a great deal of 
harm to American flour as a_ whole. 
Those mills which stick to their guns are 
the ones which are likely to remain when 
the deluge is over. 

It is said that stocks in Cuba were 
heavy when the new winter wheat crop 
offers were received and demoralized the 
market. Importations up to the end of 
May were lighter than last year, but this 
probably portrays the decreased buying 
power of the public. 

It is understood that the bakers in 
Cuba are attempting to form some kind 
of a combine to make their purchases 
of flour and other imported materials. 
There also are rumors that steps are 
afoot for the formation of a large bak- 
ery combine which would practically 
monopolize the industry. either of 
these rumors, however, is believed to be 
of any serious importance by those who 
naturally would be opposed to them. 
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OTHER LINES MEET 3c 
RAIL RATE REDUCTION 


Two Northwestern Roads Further Announce 
6e Decrease on Wheat and Its Prod- 
ucts from Northwestern Territory 


Miwweapous, Mixx.—The 3c reduc- 
tion in the Minneapolis milling-in-transit 
rate, granted to the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on July 10, has been 
met by all lines participating in the 
movement of grain from the Southwest 
to Minneapolis and all rail routes east, 
The same rates also will be available to 
interior mills in southern Minnesota and 
in Wisconsin. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has notified the roads that 
this cut may take place with effect from 
Aug. 9, the usual 30-day notice having 
been waived. 

In addition to the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad the lines are: the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & 
North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, and the Chicago Great West- 
ern. These have published the same basis 
of rates to Chicago, Milwaukee, Kewau- 
nee, and Manitowoc, Wis., and Manistique, 
Mich., as has the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
to Peoria. 

Since portions of northern Indiana and 
northern Michigan cannot be reached 
through the Peoria gateway in connec- 
tion with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road, millers now will have access to this 
additional territory at the reduced rate 
by virtue of the other roads’ action, F. 
B. Townsend, director of traffic of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, main- 
tained by the Minneapolis Civic & Com- 
merce Association and the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, explained. 

As announced in The Northwestern 
Miller of July 28, the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad on July 27 filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a new 
tariff on grain and grain products, re- 
ducing the all-rail rates from northwest- 
ern to eastern points 6c per 100 Ibs. If 
approved it would become effective on 
Aug. 25. This would apply as a pro- 
portional rate only on grain and grain 
products originating in northwestern 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade, the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club, the South- 
western Millers’ League, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the Milwaukee Chan- 
ber of Comemrce, the Duluth Board 
of Trade, the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, 
and the Atchison Board of Trade will 
be among the organizations which will 
protest the proposed reduction and ask 
for its suspension, it is believed. 

Representatives of six western roads 
competing with the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis in carrying grain and flour met in 
Chicago last week to discuss the pro- 
posed reduction. These roads were: the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Chicago 
& North Western, and the Chicago Great 
Western. 

These roads, with the exception of the 
Soo Line, refused to follow the lead 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
in making the 6c reduction. They de- 
cided to remain neutral in the fight which 
is expected to ensue. It was pointed out 
that if the six roads would meet the re- 
duction it would deprive them of a vast 
revenue. It was said that although the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis might benefit 
by such a step, since its interests lie 
more exclusively with Minneapolis and 
its development, the other roads could ill 
afford such a reduction. 

“We cannot see our way clear to fol- 
low the course taken by the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis road,” E. B. Boyd, secretary 
of the Trunk Lines’ Association, said. 
“The course, therefore, will be to watch 
developments and to see how the situa 
tion shapes up, taking no action in the 
meantime.” 





Southwest Protests Reduction 
Kansas City, Mo.—Practically every 
trade association and individual miller 
or grain dealer in the Southwest is ac- 
tively protesting the 6c reduction in the 
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all-rail rate on grain and grain products 
from the Northwest to the East, via 
Minneapolis. If made effective, they 
claim, the new rate would allow millers 
of the Northwest an advantage of 2Ic 
bbl on flour shipments to points which 
are in many cases less distant from Kan- 
sas City. 

Protests have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by the 
Southwestern Millers’. League, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and others, 
asking that the reduced rate be sus- 
pended pending a hearing. The rate, 
according to the tariff filed with the 
Commission, is to go into effect Aug. 25. 


SERVICE OF INFORMATION 
ON FLAXSEED MARKET 


4. P. Allensworth, for many years 
manager of the American Linseed Co.’s 
branch establishment in Argentina, has 
left that company to form a world-wide 
service of information on flaxseed and 
its products. He visited Minneapolis 
and Duluth last week in connection with 
this project, and was a guest of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Mr. Allensworth, who has the back- 
ground of a newspaper writer and pub- 





lisher, has become a widely recognized 
authority on all matters connected with 
the world’s flaxseed crop and with the 
linseed industry in general. The grow- 


ing and marketing of the Argentine 
flaxsced crop are more or less of a per- 


petual mystery to the consuming trade 
of this country, and through his long 
firsthand acquaintance with Argentina 


is sources of information there he 
o fill an urgent need. Headquar- 
ters of his service have been established 
in Chicago. Mr. Allensworth was for- 
merly a resident of Duluth and Winni- 
peg, where he is well known to the trade. 


and 
aim 





OHIO BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
VISITS CANADIAN CITIES 


Toronto, Ont.—Members of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association visited Canada re- 
cently, where the convention work of the 
year was done. The party left Cleve- 
land on July 19 for Port Stanley, Lon- 
don and Toronto, reaching the latter city 


on July 21. Reservations were made at 
the King Edward Hotel for accommoda- 
tion of the visitors, and they were met 
at the station by H. E. Trent, secretary 
of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Asso- 


ciation of Canada. Members of the To- 
ronto baking trade also greeted the visit- 
ing delegation, and the Toronto Retail 
Cake Bakers’ Association had arranged 
with city officials for a sight-seeing trip 
by bus. Afterward they were the guests 
of The Fleischmann Co. at luncheon in 
the Palm Room of the Robert Simpson 
Co., Ltd. The afternoon was spent in 
playing golf and visiting the attractive 
beaches of Toronto. 

The visitors left Toronto on July 22, 
returning to Cleveland by boat, where 
the balance of the convention work, such 
as election of officers, etc., was complet- 
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THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME 








Milwaukee newspapers commented in- 
terestingly on the fact that George S. 
Chesebro, general purchasing agent of 
the American Milling Co., Peoria, IIL, 
played the new Blue Mound 18-hole golf 
course at Milwaukee in 98 while here as 
the guest of Charles R. Decker, vice 
president of and general sales manager 
for the Chase Bag Co. Mr. Chesebro is 
under the handicap of being without his 
right leg, making his game on a difficult 
course all the more impressive. 


The annual golf tournament of the 
Montreal Corn Exchange Association was 
held at Whitrock Golf Club, Hudson, 
Que., on July 16. J. Nicoll, of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., was the winner of first 
prize for the low gross score, while J. L. 
McCulloch had the lowest net score. Two 
prizes were given for the highest scores, 


the one for the highest gross being won 
by Thomas Harling, steamship agent, 
and the other for the highest net being 
taken by Guy Robinson. A prize offered 
for the best score on certain holes which 
were not known at the time of competi- 
tion, was awarded to a flour miller, 
David Wilson, of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. Another flour miller won 
the prize for sartorial skill, H. C. Moore, 
export manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., being unani- 
mously voted the best dressed man com- 


peting. 
* * 


Through the courtesy of Barnard C. 
Black, of the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, the New York Bakers’ Club 
has been offered the privileges of the 
Soundview Golf Club at Great Neck, for 
its tournament on Aug. 5. Luncheon, 
golf, dinner and bridge are planned. 








ed. Toronto bakers were delighted to 
have an opportunity of fraternizing with 
fellow-members of the trade from the 
United States. 





MICHIGAN MILLERS’ SUMMER 
MEETING AT EAST LANSING 


Totepo, On1o.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Michigan State Col- 
lege Union, one of the buildings on the 
campus of the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College, East Lansing, was attend- 
ed by about 25 millers. 

The meeting was opened by a brief ad- 
dress by the president, L. H. Hale. He 
was followed by L. H. Baker, who took 
the place of his brother, Arthur D. Bak- 
er, in making a tribute to the memory 
of the late G. F. Almendinger, who was 
a member of the ‘association for many 
years, and a director of the Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

An address was also made by Profes- 
sor E. E. Down, plant breeder, Michigan 
State College, who discussed the subject 
of important varieties of white wheat 
and how to increase the production of 
soft wheat in Michigan. Particular at- 
tention was given to certain varieties 
which had been developed at the agricul- 
tural college. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, discussed va- 
rious recent activities of his association, 
and, as usual, was listened to with close 
attention. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary-treasurer 
of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
Nashville, Tenn., spoke on the subject 
of the future of soft wheat milling, with 
particular reference to the work of his 
association. His talk was of particular 
interest to soft wheat millers. 

W. H. Wiggin discussed briefly some 
changes in the milling business since the 


war, treating his subject under the fol- 
lowing topics: elimination of capacity, 
the development of concentrated buying, 
the decline in home baking, decline in 
per capita consumption of flour, specula- 
tion in wheat and its effect on milling, 
and closing by pointing out certain mill- 
ing tendencies which have developed, with 
a few remarks on soft wheat and soft 
wheat milling, and the outlook for the 
future. 


MILWAUKEE MILL SUFFERS 
$200,000 LOSS BY FIRE 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Aug. 3.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Charles A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, sustained a loss of 
$200,000 on Aug. 2 by a fire which 
wrecked the gluten paste manufacturing 
division recently built and equipped in 
connection with its corn products and 
dairy feed mills. An explosion in the 
pulverizing machine, probably due to 
friction, caused the fire. On Sept. 2, 
1924, the Krause company suffered a 
$1,000,000 fire loss when its corn and 
dairy mills were destroyed by a fire 
originating in its elevator plant which 
has since been rebuilt. 

L. E. Meyer. 


ROBIN HOOD MANAGER 
AT MOOSE JAW RETIRES 


Winnyirec, Man.—A recent dispatch 
from Moose Jaw, Sask., announced the 
resignation of J. J. Kovarik, manager of 
the Robin Hood Mills at that point. Mr. 
Kovarik had been with the company for 
32 years, 14 of these being spent in the 
capacity of local manager. His resigna- 
tion was necessitated by ill health. 

Mr. Kovarik commenced his long term 
of service with the International Milling 
Co., New Prague, Minn., as an office boy, 








The New 3,500-Bbl Plant of the Washburn Crosby Co. at Kansas City, Which 
Was Built by the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas City 





Was Put in Operation Last Week. This Mill 
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and worked his way up to the position 
from which he recently resigned. Prior 
to his leaving, he was entertained at 
luncheon by the heads of the various de- 
partments, and presentation of a gold 
watch was made. 

Mr. Kovarik is succeeded by James M. 
Bruzek, who has been in the company’s 
employ for some 20 years. He was for 
some time at the company’s office at 
Winnipeg, leaving 12 years ago to take 
charge of the grain department at Moose 
Jaw. 


NEW FLOUR REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED FOR BELGIUM 


According to a cablegram received by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce from the acting American com- 
mercial attaché at Brussels, new flour 
regulations became effective in Belgium 
on July 26. Under the ruling, flour 
must contain a rate of extraction of at 
least 80 per cent. A milled type of 
flour has been fixed, samples have been 
distributed by the department of indus- 
try and labor, and the manufacture, sale 
or use of superior types is forbidden. 
Imported wheat must be milled in ac- 
cordance with the new regulations, 

Effective on July 28 the exportation 
of bread flours and the importation of 
flour require special authorization. ‘The 
exportation of bread is prohibited. 

After the domestic harvest in Belgium, 
legal flour will be required to contain a 
certain proportion of domestic wheat 
and rye. 





W. J. GROVER IN NEW POSITION 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—William J. Grover 
has been appointed sales manager for the 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kan- 
sas, succeeding J. D. Frisbie, who re- 
signed. Mr. Grover formerly was east- 
ern sales manager for Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. 


DEPARTMENT FINDS FARM 
PROSPECTS ABOUT AVERAGE 


Wasnuinoton, D. C., Aug. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—In its August report on ag- 
ricultural conditions, the United States 
Department of Agriculture states that 
farm production prospects are “about av- 
erage.” The total wheat crop, in the 
opinion of the department, is below av- 
erage, present indications being that the 
spring wheat crop will produce substan- 
tially less than last year, although the 
winter wheat crop will be about 172,000,- 
000 bus greater than in 1925. This will 
give the United States a production, the 
department says, of about 100,000,000 
bus more than last year, although it will 
fall below the average crop. 

Corn production is held likely to fall 
below both last year’s crop and the avy- 
erage yield. The same is true of hay 
and oats. Even potatoes must do very 
well from now on to make an average 
crop. 

Tueopore M. KNappen. 





CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 
FORMED AT LEAVENWORTH 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Arthur S., Cain, for 
several years sales manager for the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has resigned to become associated 
with his brother, Victor A. Cain, in the 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. Mr. 
Cain has purchased a substantial interest 
in the Leavenworth company, the name 
of which will be changed to the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co. Victor A. Cain will 
continue as president, and Arthur S. 
Cain will become vice president and have 
direct charge of sales. 

The Leavenworth company has a daily 
capacity of 1,000 bbls. 





BUFFALO ELEVATOR CHANGE 
Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 38.—(Special 
Telegram)—George E. Pierce has con- 
firmed a rumor that he has taken over 
the management of the Dakota and 
Great Eastern elevators here, with effect 
from Aug. 2. Mr. Pierce is president of 
the Pierce Grain Corporation, and he 
stated that a new corporation was to be 
formed to take over the Dakota and 
Great Eastern properties. 
M. A. McCarry. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat flour sales were a little 
larger last week. The reported bookings 
aggregated full capacity, or better. In- 
quiry is good. The recent break has 
brought prices down to a level where, 
should the market show signs of 
strengthening, some of the larger buyers 
might step in and contract for round 
lots, A good many seem to be on the 
verge of buying, and millers feel rather 
encouraged over the outlook. 

Clears in Good Demand,—Current quo- 
tations are for new crop shipment. On 
patents they average 50@75c bbl under 
what was asked for old crop a week 
ago, but on clears they are unchanged. 
The latter continue in good demand, and 
mills ask spot prices for any shipment 
up to Jan. 1, A good many companies 
are oversold on both first and second 
clear for 30 to 60 days. Second clears 
are moving for export. 

Some Export Business.—A limited 
business is being done in export patents 
to the United Kingdom and Cuba. No 
large single lots are being worked, but 
any export business now is encouraging. 
Such orders, of course, are mostly filled 
by mills in Buffalo. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: ' 


Short patent, 98-lb Aug. 3 Year ago 


GOEIOE acccuscescses $8.55@8.75 $9.05@9.40 
Standard patent ..... 8.20@8.35 8.95@9.10 
Second patent ....... 7.70@8.05 8.65@8.80 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.30@7.45 8.10@8.25 
First clear, jute*..... 7.10@7.20 7.35@7.65 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@5.00 4.25@4.60 
Whole wheat ........ 7.65@7.75 7.85@8.20 
Graham, standard .... 6.60@6.80 7.75@7.85 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Advancing prices are keeping semolina 
buyers out of the market, so that sales 
are confined to small parcels for imme- 
diate shipment. Premiums on choice 
milling durum are abnormally high. 
Buyers realize, of course, that the new 
crop will be moving soon and, naturally, 
look for materially lower prices. It was 
late in September last year before heavy 
buying set in. No. 2 semolina is held 
at 5c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and 
No. 3 semolina at 4c. 


In the week ending July 31, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 43,061 
bbls durum products, compared with 44,- 
438, made by eight mills, the previous 
week, 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 154% were in operation Aug. 3: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
F mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F and rye 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-31 ...... 529,200 241,998 6 
Previous week .. 529,200 230,257 44 
ZORP OBO sccscce 622,000 182,639 35 
Two years ago... 564,600 203,193 36 
Three years ago. 661,100 277,360 49 
Four years ago.. 546,000 295,255 54 
Five years ago.. 546,000 291,260 53 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 400 bbls last week, 8,010 
in the previous week, 5,600 a year ago, 
and 1,071 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 

only), and two from Iowa, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-31 ...... 272,040 149,558 55 
Previous week .. 405,390 205,010 51 
Year ago ....... 433,890 234,044 54 
Two years ago... 426,690 216,095 61 
Three years ago. 326,400 141,710 44 
Four years ago.. 416,940 201,790 48 
Five years ago... 417,690 193,310 46 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1926 
July 3. 61 69,315 206,060 179,532 1,796 1,897 
July 10. 62 69,565 194,728 201,044 722 2,477 
July 17. 61 68,965 225,709 208,210 820 1,581 
July 24. 59 67,565 205,010 206,775 100 
July 31. 40 45,340 149,558 164,059 1,030 


No. 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ...11,557 9,981 88 240 
Oe, BU Kewess 623 389 os eee 
Dul.-Superior.. 952 940 int 
OMGHES © 660 eae 11,070 10,821 98 267 


MILLING RESEARCH ADVOCATED 


At a meeting of mill superintendents 
held in Minneapolis April 24, last, a reso- 
lution was passed asking the Minnesota 
legislature to appropriate funds to carry 
on experiments and research work at the 
state-owned mill in Minneapolis. 

Following this meeting, a committee 
was appointed to further the project. 
The committee, composed of E. C. Veeck, 
New Ulm, chairman; D. R. Jones, Red 
Wing, L. E. Smith and C. A. Weaver, 
Minneapolis, met July 31, with Warren 
M. Trimble, Dr. R. C. Sherwood, direc- 
tor of the state experimental mill, and 
N. J. Holmberg, commissioner of the de- 
partment of agriculture. Messrs. Sher- 
wood and Holmberg favored the proposal, 
and arrangements were made to present 
a draft of it to the budget committee of 
the legislature. ; 

Upward of 20 mill superintendents 
have made reservations to leave Minne- 
apolis next Friday evening, to attend a 
meeting of District No. 4 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers at the Androy 
Hotel, Superior, Wis., Aug. 7. 


WILL CONTINUE SAMPLING STATIONS 


The Soo, Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern roads have notified the North- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board that they 
have decided to accept the shippers’ 
counter offer of $4 per car, and will con- 
tinue the privilege of sampling grain in 
transit to terminals. Seven. sampling 
stations have been maintained by these 
three carriers at points west of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth but, because of the ex- 
pense involved through delays, an effort 
had been made to abolish them. 

The continuance of the sampling privi- 
lege, combined with the recent reductions 
in freight rates, further strengthens the 
position of Minneapolis as a grain mar- 
ket. 


TO AID MINNEAPOLIS BUSINESS 


The bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce, has opened an office in Min- 
neapolis at 213 Federal Building in order 
that it may better serve the interests of 
the industries of this city. E. M. Zwickel, 
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formerly with the department in Europe 
and New York, is in charge of the new 
branch.- The bureau has a network of 
offices throughout the world which is 
maintained with the idea of assisting 
American manufacturers and exporters 
with their foreign trade problems. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission would take grain sam- 
pling out of the hands of private bureaus 
and place it exclusively with the state 
ws department, according to re- 
vised rules placed before the trade at a 
conference in Minneapolis last week. 
The commission proposes to put the new 
rule into effect Aug. 16, but a hearing 
will be held in the meantime to enable 
the trade to vote for or against the 
change. 


J. A. CANFIELD LEAVES MINNEAPOLIS 


J. A. Canfield has resigned as manager 
of the millfeed department of the Fraser- 
Smith Co., Minneapolis, to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. He will leave 
here Aug. 4. 

Mr. Canfield is one of the best-known 





J. A, Canfield 


millfeed jobbers in Minneapolis. He has 
been with the Fraser-Smith Co. since it 
was organized 16 years ago, and prior to 
that was for 17 years with E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co. Because of his unusually 
wide experience and acquaintance with 
the trade, Mr. Canfield is well equipped 
to handle his new duties. 


NOTES 


The Excelsior Creamery Co., Baraboo, 
Wis., will install a feed handling depart- 
ment. 


Walter Lawson, manager of the Win- 
nipeg factory of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
visited the Minneapolis plant last week. 


Howard W. Files, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is in New York this week. 

John Robinson, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
started work this week as foreman for 
the Northwestern Milling Co., Little 
Falls, Minn. 

Ross A. Dinsmore, vice president of 
the McCaull-Dinsmore Co., grain, Minne- 
apolis, is at Jasper Park, in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 

Wholesale bread prices in Minneapolis 
were reduced Ie Aug. 2. The 144-lb loaf 
was reduced to 12c and the 1-lb loaf to 
8c. The reduction, it was announced, 
was made in an endeavor to stimulate 
demand. 

H. D. McCord, at one time president 
of the Merchants’ Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, and for several years a promi- 
nent figure on the exchange floor here, 
committed suicide, July 27, by shooting 
himself on his farm near Le Claire, Iowa. 
Ill health and business reverses were 
blamed. 


The United States Department of Ag 
riculture estimates that the farm popula- 
tion of the United States decreased 479,- 
000 in 1925. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buying is very slow, mills mak- 
ing only light and scattered bookings. 
A fairly good demand for clear exists, 
but mills are either well sold up on this 
or have withdrawn from the market, due 
to light production. The wide difference 
between spring and winter wheat quota- 
tions is a handicap hard to overcome. 
Quotations on patent declined 15¢ bbl 
last week, 

The decline in the price of wheat un- 
covered a few buying orders for durum 
flour, but the amount represented only 
the immediate requirements of buyers. 
Sentiment continues strongly in favor of 
waiting for the crop prospect to develop 
more definitely. 

Quotations, July 31, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
. 1926 1925 
ee ae $9.45@9.60 $8.90@9.15 
9.00@9.45 8.65@8.90 
First clear, jute 7.45@7.60 8.25@8.50 
Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 7.00@7.25 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


First patent 
Second patent 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TOF BE-B1 wccccccecesvess 16,475 44 

Previous week .......+.+:s 16,815 45 

ee ee "4 welb'a dead caveses 17,355 47 

Two years AGO ....-.eeees 17,125 46 
NOTES 

Gordon Patterson, New York, vice 


president of the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Co., visited Duluth last week. 
B. J. Stockman, general manager of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., accom- 
panied by his wife, returned July 30 
from a four months’ trip to Europe. 
The Duluth Grocers’ and Meat Deal- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual pic- 
nic at Fairmount, Aug. 11, and will have 
a program of sports and amusements, 
F. G. Carrson. 





MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 
AT FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Minneapotis, Minn.—The Fergus A 
mill and elevator, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
owned by the Red River Milling Co., 
burned on July 29. This was the plant 
owned and operated for a good many 
years by the Fergus Flour Mills Co. In 
1923 the Fergus and the Red River com- 
panies consolidated, and have since done 
business under the name of the Red Riv- 
er Milling Co. 

The A mill, which had a capacity of 
350 bbls, was closed about a year ago, 
The plant was carried on the books of 
the company at a valuation of $38,500, 
although its appraised value was much 
more. Only $14,000 insurance, however, 
was carried, all with mutual companies. 
The mill was built originally in 1880, and 
had always been a money maker for its 
successive owners. 





MONTANA MILLER RESIGNS 

Great Farts, Mont.—C. W. Sweet, 
manager of the Gallatin Valley Milling 
Co., Belgrade, has resigned, and has pur- 
chased an interest in the Northwestern 
Distributing Co., Billings, and in the 
Sawyer Stores, Inc., now operating a 
chain of stores in Montana and Wy- 
oming. The firm name will be changed 
to the Sawyer-Sweet Co., Inc. Capital 
will be increased and new lines added. 

Mr. Sweet has lived in Bozeman for 
15 years. He was connected with the 
Story milling interests for several years, 
and later with the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. before taking the management of 
the Gallatin Valley Mililng Co. 





SOUTH DAKOTA MILL FAILURE 

MinNEApPoLis, Minn.—On petition of 
creditors, the Huron (S. D.) Milling Co. 
has been declared a bankrupt. Its 
liabilities are placed at $84,699, with as- 
sets of $93,022. The first meeting of 
creditors will be held Aug. 10, when a 
trustee will be appointed. 





CANADIAN TRADE FOSTERED 

Havana, Cupa, July 26.—Persistent 
efforts are being made to better Cuban 
trade relations with Canada. The latest 
argument to be used is that Canada 
doubled its purchases of sugar in this 
country last year, The Cuban Chamber 
of Commerce is preparing a special bul- 
letin which will endeavor to encourage 
trade with Canada. 
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KANSAS CITY 


With prices again advancing, those 
buyers not in immediate need of flour 
resumed a waiting attitude, and book- 
ings declined last week. Average sales 
of mills in the Southwest, however, are 
at capacity or better, although to scat- 
tered territories, and almost entirely for 
small amounts, and, with many com- 
panies booked up for 90 days or more, 
millers are not attempting to force busi- 
ness. 

Baking Trade Spotted.—Those bakers 
who failed to fill their requirements in 
the period of active buying that occurred 
several weeks ago are taking small lots 
from time to time, despite the advances, 
and the total of such orders is moder- 


ately good, Inquiry indicates that the 
large bakery buyers are more interested 
than recently, although none of them 
have made important purchases. 


Jobbing Trade Moderate,—Distribu- 
tors are in much the same situation as 
bakers. None of them are anxious to 
purchase future needs at current levels, 
but near-by requirements are being filled 
consistently. 

Export Trade Fair—Kansas_ City 
mills are doing little export business, as 
bids from abroad are generally too low. 
Interior southwestern millers are selling 
fair amounts to continental Europe and 
the United Kingdom, as well as to the 


West Indies. Cabling is more active 
than for many months. Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas mills are obtaining the 


major part of this business. 

Production Maintained.—Shipping in- 
structions, while somewhat spotted, are 
active enough to maintain operations at 
a rate above normal for late July. They 
are not, however, as free as was antici- 
pated, 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Small 
offerings of these grades have made the 
market for them firm. Some buyers 
have difficulty in filling requirements, due 
to the limited volume available. 

Prices.—Quotations, July 31, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.40@7.75 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.05@7.40; 
straight, $6.80@7.25; first clear, $5.75@ 
6.20; second clear, $4.75@5.40; low 
grade, $4.40@4.70. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 





70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 






Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
July 25-81 ...... 360,660 326,432 90 
Previous week .. 360,660 317,465 88 
ROR? O06 cup shad 364,710 244,599 67 
Two years ago.. 322,710 230,031 71 
Five-year average (same week).... 74 
Ten-year average (same week).... 73 
KANSAS CITY 
July 25-81 ...... 151,500 126,544 83 
Previous week .. 151,500 130,809 86 
ZOar O90) bs) 000 151,500 102,738 68 
Two years ago... 148,500 116,383 78 
Five-year average (same week).... 81 
Ten-year average (same week).... 83 
WICHITA 
July 25-31 .;.... 62,400 47,104 75 
Previous week 62,400 46,531 74 
Fear 486° sas sis 65,700 35,011 63 
Two years ago... 64,620 43,188 69 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 25-81 ....0. 47,400 53,520 110 
Previous week .. 47,400 53,262 110 
Year ago ....... 47,400 31,246 66 
Two years ago... 47,400 48,164 | 101 
SALINA 
July 26-31 ...... 35,400 34,829 98 
Previous week .. 385,400 38,712 95 
Year ago ....00 46,200 19,762 43 
Two years ago... 46,200 22,448 56 
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ATCHISON ; 
July 25-31 ...... 29,700 32,803 110 
Previous week .. 29,400 27,900 94 
OMAHA 
July 25-31 ...... 27,300 24,447 89 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,680 90 
CORP GOD. cocnccs 27,300 13,654 48 
Two years ago... 24,900 23,740 95 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


GER BEG nn conc cccccccccsescccvcices 229 
WOGTIOED WOOM oc. coeicceccsvvcsiseses 186 
BORE GBO™ os vvercrcccvrsvcesscsiccccsias 135 


Of the mills reporting, 27 reported 
domestic business active, 28 fair, and 7 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
29,736 bbls last week, 34,224 in the pre- 
vious week, 10,611 a year ago and 24,992 
two years ago. 


ARKANSAS CITY COMPANY CHANGES 


F. C. Kaths, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation before its sale 
to Sheffield interests, has purchased a 
stock interest in the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and at a meeting 
last week was elected president. L. A. 
Arneson, formerly vice president of the 
Larabee company, becomes vice presi- 
dent, and J. D. Frisbie, until recently 
manager of the Larabee mill at Marys- 
ville, Kansas, is secretary. F. C. Good- 
rich, president of the Arkansas City 
company prior to the reorganization, will 
continue as manager. The block of stock 
in the company taken over by Mr. Kaths 
was owned by a Wichita trust company. 

H. E. Weaver, head chemist for the 
Larabee company, has been engaged in 
a similar capacity by the Arkansas City 
company. 


NOTES 


Wheat for delivery in May, 1927, was 
offered at $1.47 bu in Kansas City late 
last week, and $1.44 was bid. 

Don C. Graham, flour broker, is mak- 
ing a two weeks’ motor trip to the Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin lake regions. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent part of last week in Kansas City 
and the Southwest. 

L. E. Moses, former president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., arrived in Kan- 
sas City recently from his present home 
in Santa Barbara, Cal., for a brief visit. 

J. H. Shinnick, district sales manager 
for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is making an extensive trip to 
central states territory, and probably 
will be away for several weeks. 

Effective Aug. 1, the Missouri state 
grain inspection and weighing depart- 
ment reduced the charge for in and out 
weighing of grain at Kansas City ele- 
vators to 75c car. The former charge 
was $1. ; 

General offices of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, were moved last 
week from the Security Building, Elev- 
enth and Main streets, to room 305, 
Board of Trade Building, where they oc- 
cupy practically an entire floor. 


Ralph H. Herman has resigned as 
chief chemist for the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co.,.to take charge of the labo- 
ratories of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
In the latter position he succeeds H. 
E. Weaver, who is now with the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 


J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., has been elect- 
ed to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, on transfer from F. M. 
Corbin, of B. C. Christopher & Co. Hale 
W. Manuel also has been elected to mem- 
bership-in the exchange, on transfer 


from A. M. Hartwell, both of whom aré 
with the Washburn Crosby Co. 

George A. Aylsworth is an applicant 
for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, on transfer from his 
brother, A. R. Aylsworth. He is a 
member of the Goetzmann-Aylsworth 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, and will spend 
part of his time here making wheat pur- 
chases for his company. 

A luncheon was given recently by the 
Kansas City Board of Trade to a group 
of vocational agriculture teachers of 
Kansas, who were holding a meeting 
here. Three short talks were made by 
C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., James 
N. Russell, of the Russell Grain Co., and 
B. L. Hargis, manager for Lamson Bros. 
& Co. The subjects dealt with milling 
and the handling of cash grain and of 
futures. The teachers were later shown 
through the plant of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc. 

M. L. Van Metre, manager of the mill- 
feed department of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., has resigned, effective Aug. 
10. He will be replaced by Jay A. Can- 
field, formerly manager of the millfeed 
department of the Fraser-Smith Co., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Van Metre has been 
in charge of feed sales for the Larabee 
organization for many years. He has 
not announced his future plans. In the 
traffic department, of which he was also 
in charge, he will be succeeded by E. 
L. Tipton, assistant secretary of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 

J. B. Sanford, superintendent of pub- 
lic elevators in New Orleans, and Carl 
Giessow, general manager of the New 
Orleans joint traffic bureau, were in 
Kansas City last week conferring with 
local grain men regarding shipping dif- 
ferentials between New Orleans and 
Galveston. The recent advantage in 
rates gained by the latter port has re- 
sulted in an average movement of about 
500 cars of wheat a day there, while 
New Orleans is receiving 25, they said. 
The two markets formerly divided the 
grain movement about evenly. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour continues strong and 
mills are running full time, with sales 
heavy enough to take care of the output. 
Export demand has shown a little im- 
provement, with orders from Holland 
and Denmark and also a few from the 
West Indies. Prices, basis’ 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, July 30: short patent, $8.10 
bbl; straight, $7.60; clears, $6.50. 

NOTES 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., will spend a short vacation 
in Colorado. 

J. S. Flautt, sales manager for the 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., called 
on local mills recently. 

Fred N. Burrall, eastern representa- 
tive of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters in Buffalo, visited Wichita 
last week. 

B. F. Parker, southeastern representa- 
tive of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., visited the 
home office recently. 

J. I. Brogdon, formerly with the Geis- 
White Grain Co., has been admitted to 
membership in the Wichita Board of 
Trade and is now connected with the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. 


HUTCHINSON 


Continued good business marked the 
local milling trade last week, though 
there is a tendency on the part of buy- 
ers to withdraw from the market when 
prices advance. Business is well in ex- 
cess of capacity, ranging as high as 400 
per cent. Most bookings are compara- 
tively small. Export interest continues 
rather light. The few cables received 
are out of line, and no bookings are re- 
ported. Shipping directions have not 
been coming in as freely as the mills 
would like, but operations continue at 
full time. Quotations, July 31, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.60 
@7.75 bbl; straight, $7.20@7.75; first 
clear, $6.10@6.65. 

NOTES 

J. W. Burns, a director of the Con- 

solidated Flour Mills Co., stopped here, 
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en route home from an extended trip in 
Europe. 

Henry Kuehn, a grain buyer for the 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was here last week. 

A. B. Karle, who operates bakeries in 
Indiana and New Mexico, visited the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. recently. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, has gone north to recuperate from 
a minor operation. 

C. V. Nally, Oklahoma salesman for 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
stopped here en route to Colorado to 
spend a short vacation. 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., plans to leave 
next month on a trip to New York, 
thence through the Panama Canal to Los 
Angeles. 


ATCHISON 


Flour business is spotted, an excellent 
demand existing in some sections from 
both bakers and jobbers that overstayed 
the market, while in other sections trade 
is almost negligible. Average bookings 
are around capacity. Some inquiry is 
reported from large bakers, but no sales 
have been made. Shipping instructions 
are active, and all Atchison plants are 
on a full-time basis, with three of them 
operating Sundays. Export inquiry is 
limited, prices being too far out of line 
to result in business. Quotations, July 
31, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: hard 
wheat short patent $7.60 bbl, straight 
$7.30@7.50, first clear $5.60@5.90; soft 
wheat short patent $7.50@7.70, straight 
$7.20, first clear $5.80@6.30. 

NOTES 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., has recovered from a 
month’s illness. 

Farmers in this territory are inclined 
to hold their wheat, even at present lev- 
els. The movement is much lighter than 
was anticipated, 

David Lukens, sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., has returned from 
a trip north. He said that hot winds 
had considerably damaged the spring 
wheat crop. 


SALINA 


Salina millers report a heavy demand 
for flour over a scattered territory. A 
few sales are for round lots, but most 
of them are of small amounts for imme- 
diate shipment. Export business recent- 
ly has been good, with sales principally 
to South America and the West Indies. 
Shipping instructions are active. Mills 
are operating full time, and some of 
them are running Sundays. Prices, July 
81, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $7.60@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.30@ 
7.50; straight, $7.20@7.30. 


NOTES 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. is now 
operating its Ellsworth, Kansas, mill, 
which has a daily capacity of 500 bbls. 

J. S. Hargett, manager of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., is visiting his family in 
Colorado, where they are spending the 
summer. i 

The second annual picnic of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co. was held last 
week, following the annual meeting of 
the company. At the latter, all of the 
old officers were re-elected. The mill 
was closed on the afternoon of the picnic 
to allow all employees to attend. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers report a good current business, 
although orders are lighter and fewer in 
number than earlier in the month. Ship- 
ping instructions are active. Jobbers 
and single car lot buyers are on about a 
par in their demands. Bakery buying is 
slower than early in the month. While 
prices generally are regarded as stable 
by the trade, many jobbers continue to 
postpone stock buying. 

Export sales are lighter, as European 
buyers are holding out against the ad- 
vance. Soft wheat short patent was 
quoted on July 31 at $8.40 bbl, and hard 
wheat short patent at $8.20. 

NOTES 

A large building has been completed 

at Beeville, Texas, by the City Bakery. 
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New equipment has been added, and it 
becomes one of the most modern in that 
section of the state. 

The Kimball Milling Co. has secured a 
permit to build a $50,000 warehouse in 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

W. T. Hacker, president of the Jeffer- 
son (Okla.) Milling Co., is in an Okla- 
homa City hospital, ill with pneumonia. 

The Oklahoma office of the Great 
Plains Mill & Elevator Co. has been 
moved temporarily to Enid, where the 
company operates a flour mill. George 
C. Grogan, vice president and general 
manager, is in charge. He will return to 
Oklahoma City after the season’s rush 
is over. 

A 100-acre tract of land on Galveston 
Bay, in Chambers County, Texas, that 
once was the site of the home of Gen- 
eral Sam Houston, hero of the Texas 
revolution, has been donated to the state 
of Texas for park purposes by R. S 
Sterling, president of the American Maid 
Flour Mills. 


During the last week of July the larg- 
est cargo of export wheat for the season, 
450,000 bus, was loaded at Galveston for 
shipment to Rotterdam, The largest 
cargo of flour for the season, 6,059 tons, 
was also shipped to Rotterdam last 
week. A heavy movement of flour is as- 
sured for early August. 


NEBRASKA 


The wholesale flour market was only 
moderately active ldst week. Buyers 
manifested a keen interest, but advanc- 
ing wheat prices caused them to slow up 
in their buying. While commitments 
have been very heavy for July and Au- 
gust shipments, there are many voids yet 
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to be filled, and millers are looking for 
a good run of business throughout the 
summer and fall. Shipping orders con- 
tinue satisfactory. 

There was a liberal run of new crop 
wheat to this market last week. Re- 
ceipts on July 26 were around 600 cars, 
and there have been several hundred 
daily ever since. The new Nebraska 
wheat is of excellent milling quality, and 
mills have been free buyers of it. 

Leon Lesuie. 





FREIGHT BILL LIABILITY 

A decision of the Mississippi supreme 
court draws attention to the point that 
where a railway company’s .representa- 
tives, through mistake or otherwise, omit 
to collect the full amount of freight 
charges fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in the case of inter- 
state rates, or fixed by the state railroad 
commission, in the case of intrastate 
rates, the balance may be collected, al- 
though the shipment may have been de- 
livered to the consignee before discovery 
of the mistake. It is also held that, al- 
though ordinarily the shipper of goods is 
primarily liable to the railway company 
for the freight charges, the company may 
bind itself by an agreement to look to 
the consignee only. Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad Co. vs. Riverside 
Brick & Mfg. Co. (107 So. 198). 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Canadian exports of bran, shorts and 
middlings for May totaled 3,255,300 lbs, 
which is a little less than one sixth of 
the quantity exported in May, 1925. 
Shipments for the 12 months ending May 
last were 259,878,900 lbs, compared with 
367,924,200 in the same period of the 
previous year. 











HLENRY D. YODER, vice president of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., is a director of the Millers’ National Federation and chairman of the 


export committee of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 


Before his association 


with S. P. Kramer in organization of the Topeka company in 1915, Mr. Yoder 


had been engaged in milling at Kansas City, 


Mo., Wichita, Kansas, and in 


earlier years with the Blanton Milling Co., Indianapolis. He is a Pennsylvanian 


by birth, and French Huguenot and English Quaker by descent. 


Mr. Yoder 


always has been especially interested in flour exports, and has rendered the 
industry exceptional service as chairman of the league and member of the 
Federation export committees, and as a trustee of the American Manufactur- 


ers’ Foreign Credit Exchange. 


Sand/A 


Cable Address: ““Palmking”’ 
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CHICAGO 


Flour conditions improved somewhat 
last week, and increased sales were re- 
ported. Purchases were mainly of hard 
and soft winters. Shipping directions 
showed improvement on all grades of 
flour with the exception of rye. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Some business 
was done in old crop flour by mill repre- 
sentatives and brokers, mostly compris- 
ing scattered lots to take care of imme- 
diate requirements. New crop offerings 
are 40@80c bbl under old crop prices, 
but buyers have shown little interest in 
future delivery at these prices. 

Hard Winter Flour—Demand for 
southwestern brands has been fairly ac- 
tive, and in a few instances brokers have 
done a better volume of business than 
during any preceding week of the new 
crop. Some buyers have placed orders 
for delivery up to Jan. 1, and in a few 
cases heavy bookings have been made up 
to May 1. The latter business, however, 
has been placed at 15c bbl above the rul- 
ing price for prompt shipment. On the 
other hand, some of the principal buyers 
in the baking trade have only contracted 
for a portion of their-requirements up 
to Jan, 1. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There has been 
some demand for new crop standard pat- 
ent. Cracker bakers have been in the 
market to some extent, and purchases of 
5,000- and 10,000-bbl lots, for 60- to 90- 
day shipment, have been _ reported. 
Stocks on hand in many cases are only 
moderate. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
July 81, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: old 
crop spring top patent $8.40@8.75 bbl, 
standard patent $7.90@8.35, first clear 
$7.40@7.75, second clear $4.40@4.70; new 
crop hard winter short patent $7.10@ 
7.50, 95 per cent patent $6.80@7.20, 
straight $6.65@7.05, first clear $6@6.35; 
new crop soft winter short patent $6.75 
@7.10, standard patent $6.25@6.60, 
straight $6.10@6.45 and first clear $5.50 
@5.75. 

Duruwm.—Business in semolinas showed 
little change last week. Demand was 
mostly for scattered lots for immediate 
requirements. Improvement in shipping 
directions was noticeable in some quar- 
ters, but on the whole they are spotted. 
New crop prices have not yet been quot- 
ed. No. 2 semolina was quoted, July 31, 
at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 45c; 
No. 8 semolina, 4%2c; durum patent, 
4/4,@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mr TORE occ 6enscnesecss 36,000 90 
Previous week ........... 37,000 92 
>. A PNET Taree 33,000 90 
BWO PORES GRO occccccecce 37,000 92 


NOTES 


John Reget, Jr., flour broker, is in 
Michigan calling on trade connections. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, president of the 
Bertley Co., handler of millfeed, is in 
Michigan on a business trip. 

F. E. Bennett, president and general 
manager of the Bennett Milling Co., 
Geneva, IIl., spent July 30 in Chicago. 

O. F. Oleson, president of the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
was in Chicago on July 30, on his way 
east. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago on July 28, and left for the 
East. 

A. F. Anglemeyer, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., visited Chicago, July 26. 


~ EHICAGO: 


ARTHUR §S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 


SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
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He left later for eastern markets on a 
two weeks’ trip. 

The American Institute of Baking will 
hold graduating exercises for the class 
at present in its school of baking on 
Aug. 14. 

L. F. Eaton, Chicago manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., has returned from 
a visit to his company’s headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

W. H. Yohe, formerly sales manager 
for the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, spent some days in Chi- 
cago last week. 

The many friends of J. E. Linihan, of 
the Curry-Linihan Co., flour broker, will 
regret to learn of the death of his wife, 
on July 25 in this city. 

Walter R. Barry, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent some days last week at 
the company’s Chicago office. 

George W. Merrillat, sales manager 
for the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., visited the local market on 
July 29, en route to the East. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has returned 
from Lansing, Mich., where he attended 
the midsummer meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association on July 30. 

Flour stocks in public warehouses and 
freight yards were 33,000 bbls on Aug. 1, 
according to Frank C. Sickinger, official 
Board of Trade flour inspector. This 
compares with 26,500 bbls on July 1, and 
26,500 on Aug. 1, 1925. 

Announcement is made by the Armour 
Grain Co. of the resignation of K. V. R. 
Nicol, one of its vice presidents, effective 
July 31. He has been connected with 
this concern for a number of years, and 
will become associated with Scott, Bur- 
rows & Christie, a well-known stock bro- 
kerage concern which is about to open a 
grain futures department. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour buyers have been backing away 
from the market as the result of the high 
wheat prices, and the volume of business 
is below normal for the season. While 
there was a relatively keen interest when 
wheat touched its low point early in July, 
subsequent developments seem to have 
discouraged customers in their annual ef- 
fort to take advantage of new crop prices 
by anticipating their needs well ahead. 

Flour prices show little change from 
a week ago. Quotations, July 31: hard 
spring wheat patent $8.75@9.10 bbl, 
straight $8.20@8.60, first clear $7.20@ 
7.65, and second clear $4.50@5.10, in ‘8- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Southwestern mill representatives re- 
port that the enthusiasm for buying seems 
to have subsided. The advance in Kan- 
sas patents has caused them to lose their 
attractiveness, although buying continues 
on a moderate scale. Quotations, July 
81: fancy brands hard winter patent $7.55 
@7.90 bbl, straight $7.30@7.70, and first 
clear $6.80@7.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

* * 


Harry F. Lau, of Henry Rang & Co, 
has been admitted to membership in the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

L. E. Meyer 





REPAIRING LEASED PREMISES 

If a tenant desires to hold his landlord 
to the making of repairs during the ten- 
ancy, provision to that effect must be 
embodied in the lease. As stated by the 
New Jersey supreme court in the case 
of Monica vs. Di Bennedetto (180 Atl 
780), “the landlord is under no duty, in 
the absence of contract, to repair the 
building for the tenant’s use.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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A GIFT OF NATURE 

There are many things which bring 
home to one a realization that fate seems 
to play an important part in the order- 
ing of our lives; that we are in the hands 
of « kindly Providence. Crucial periods 
in business seem to turn on some for- 
tunate circumstance. This thought is in- 
spired by what has happened to the 
wheat crop of this section. 

Perhaps there is no way of bringing 
the sequence of things more within one’s 
control, with a wise provision which shall 
assure success and happiness. There 
seems to be always a dependence upon a 
law of averages which has a curious way 
of putting in its appearance. 

Only a short time ago—two weeks, to 
be exact—the outlook for soft wheat mill- 
ing in the central states seemed very 
problematical. There had been a sharp 
advance in the price of wheat at what 
seemed a most inopportune time, just 
before the wheat moved. The hope of 
millers of laying in a stock at rock bot- 


tom prices, of selling a good volume of 
flour for both export and domestic trade, 
which might reasonably be expected to 


show customers a profit, and thereby get- 
ting some “velvet” under the entire trade 
which would make further operations 
easier, had to be abandoned. It was 
feared that the farmers would be en- 
couraged to hold back their wheat, and 
the movement would be niggardly, as it 
was last year. 

And then came the gift of nature. She 
produced a larger crop, and one of the 
highest average quality that any miller 
now living has ever seen in this terri- 
tory. Yields have been frequently twice 
the normal amount. The initial offerings 
and movement constitute almost an ava- 
lanche. There is a good carrying charge 
in the December future, and the price 
relation of that future to cash wheat 
seems warranted by the short crop in 
the Northwest. 

We are all children at play. Business 
is only a form of it, more interesting 
perhaps and more suited to maturer 
years—but children at play, nevertheless. 
There seems to be a benevolence in the 
ordering of things, beyond comprehen- 
sion, and a law of compensations and 
necessary adjustments in economic 
changes more successful than could be 
brought about by human agencies. 

Our achievements are marvelous. One 
may wonder at them, and yet all that we 
do is to profit by forces beyond our con- 
trol. It does seem that the milling in- 
dustry should be capable of putting its 
house in order, but such is not the fact. 
It is helpless and dependent, just a child 
at play, and its prosperous years are not 
of its own making. 

But one must have the vision to see 
these opportunities when they come, and 
the good sense and courage to take ad- 
vantage of them. That is the difference 
between the successful man and the fail- 
ure. Outside of the Northwest, accord- 
ing to present indications, if millers do 
not make a profit this year it will be 
their own fault. 


TOLEDO 

Operation on the new crop started 
with a bang last week, following the im- 
petus given by probably the largest move- 
ment of new wheat within a short period 
that this section has ever known. As a 
consequence, millers are very busy, and 
hardly have time to discuss the situa- 
tion. There has been a little slowing up 
on account of swings in the market and 
underlying uncertainty as to future 
prices, but a good business has been 
booked, nevertheless, although export 
Sales are not yet in full swing. Foreign 
buyers evidently are holding off tem- 
porarily. 





Operations Over 100 Per Cent.—The 
increased activity is reflected in the mills 
operating 10242 per cent of capacity. The 
movement of wheat continues heavy ; some 
mills have filled up their elevator capacity, 
and wish it were larger. Wheat is being 
bought advantageously, with a good car- 
rying charge, and the quality is the best 
for years. The only thing that can mar 
the fine prospect for soft wheat milling 
in this section will be the selling of flour 
too cheaply. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, July 30, at $6.75@7 
bbl, and local springs at $8.75, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sete BbO8 Qc ccc nsvcccces 49,200 102% 
Previeus week ........... 38,000 79 
WORF BBO coccccccccccesces 44,200 92 
TWO PORTS GRO ccccciceces 43,000 93 
TRIOS FORTS GHO ..cocceccece 42,300 88 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
July 25-31 ........ 51,300 34,985 68 
Previous week .... 74,100 39,707 53 

Year a80 ...-.eee0- 58,500 30,155 51% 
Two years ago.... 93,000 30,965 33 
Three years ago... 96,510 52,483 54 

NASHVILLE 


Flour trade held up very satisfactorily 
in the Southeast last week. Buyers con- 
tinued to come into the market for 
round lots for shipment in 60 to 90 days’ 
time. There also was a good current 
demand, and the aggregate volume of 
business far exceeded the capacity of 
mills. Jobbers in the South have per- 
mitted their stocks to run low, and are 
being forced to replenish supplies. 

Mills have increased running time to 
take care of the expanding demand for 
flour, and shipments are close to output. 
Brisk demand is looked for, with large 
shipments throughout August and Sep- 
tember. In some quarters there is talk 
of lower prices being expected. 

Quotations, July 31: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $9@9.25; standard pat- 
ents, $8@8.25; straights, $7.75@8; first 
clears, $6.75@7.25. 

Rehandlers report a fair trade, though 
large sales of Minnesota and western 
flours are less numerous. Bakers are 
the largest buyers, and they are not so 
keen in making purchases since the ad- 
vance. Quotations, July 31: spring first 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.25@9.75; hard winter wheat 
short patents, $8.25@8.75; standard 
grades, about 25@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 25-31 ...... 156,720 104,106 66.4 

Previous week .. 157,620 87,215 55.3 

Year ago ....... 151,920 116,815 76.8 

Two years ago... 166,220 108,942 65.3 

Three years ago. 199,380 142,927 71.6 
NOTES 


Horace S. Dame, sales manager for 
the Liberty Milling Co., Nashville, is vis- 
iting Jacksonville and other southeastern 
points. 

The crop of soft winter wheat in Ken- 
tucky is estimated at 3,500,000 bus, an 
increase of 500,000 over indications sev- 
eral months ago. 

H. A. Harlow has been appointed fed- 
eral grain supervisor at Nashville, suc- 


ceeding Robert C. Mill, who has held 
the position nine years, and has been 
transferred to the Chicago bureau. Mr. 
Harlow formerly was connected with the 
Cincinnati office. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour prices moved rather irregularly 
last week, although local millers report 
a brisk demand from large consumers, 
with some contracts negotiated for new 
crop flour. Spring wheat flour declined 
20c bbl, while hard winter was 10c high- 
er, and soft winters were unchanged. 
The output showed a fair increase, while 
stocks of wheat in store were liberal, 
although slightly below last year. In- 
spections at the Board of Trade for the 
week aggregated more than 700,000 bus. 

Quotations, July 31, per bbl, car lots, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, basis 98-lb cottons: 
hard winter short patent $7.95@8.45, 
Standard short patent $7.45@8.05, 
straight $7.20@7.45, first clears $6.80@ 
6.95; spring first patent $9.10@9.60, 
standard patent $8.45@9.05, first clears 
$7.35@7.85, second clears (140-lb jute) 
$4.75@5.25; soft winter short patent 
$7.85@8.50, fancy patent $7.45@7.85, 
standard patent $6.95@7.35, straight 
$6.70@7. 

Flour output of Indianapolis miils, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbis, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BE. SORE An acdeeecscesae 9,969 50 

PEOVIOES WOOK ccccccccccs 8,626 43 

ft Sr rere 12,402 60 

Two years ago ........... 7,078 35 
ATLANTA 

Although wholesalers are buying, 


sales to bakers have fallen off consid- 
erably during the past week or two. 
Wholesalers are a little bearish, booking 
only a portion of their needs, apparently 
looking for lower prices. Bakers are 
buying only for immediate needs. As a 
whole, they appear to have fairly large 
stocks on hand. Those of wholesalers, 
however, are comparatively low, particu- 
larly so for this time of the season, and 
they are expected to continue fairly good 
buyers. 

Shipping directions are active on con- 
tracts previously placed, in fact a little 
too much so for some mills, which are 
well sold ahead. 

Quotations, July 30, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $7.70@8 bbl, standard patent 
$7.40@7.70, straight patent $7.20@7.50; 
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soft winter short patent $8.385@8.70, 
fancy patent $7.95@8.30, standard pat- 
ent $7.45@7.80; spring short patent $8.45 
@8.75, standard patent $8.25@8.55, 
straight patent $8.05@8.35. 


NOTES 


Definite plans of the Ward Baking 
Co. activities at Birmingham, Ala., in- 
clude establishment of southern head- 
quarters in that city, and operation from 
there of several plants in large south- 
eastern cities. At the outset the plant 
now being established at Birmingham 
will make cake only, an additional unit 
— added later for other bakery prod- 
ucts. 


The Juliette (Ga.) Milling Co. has 
awarded contracts for construction of a 
new plant to replace the mill recently 
burned. An investment of $100,000 is 
planned, the building to be four stories, 
with a storage capacity of 70,000 bus 
corn. The machinery contract was 
placed with Nordyke & Marmon, Inc., 
Indianapolis, 

Harotp F. Popnaskxr. 


NORFOLK 


The continued strength of the wheat 
market has forced flour quotations up, 
and buyers who have been waiting to get 
in at lower prices are coming in reluc- 
tantly for small quantities. Bookings of 
new crop offerings have not been heavy, 
but considerable business has been re- 
ported in old wheat flour. Southwestern 
mills are already shipping, and the flour 
is reported to be of specially good qual- 
ity, particularly that from Kansas. 
Quotations, July 30: spring top patents, 
old wheat, for immediate shipment, $9.50 
@9.75 bbl, second patents $9.25@9.50; 
Kansas top patents $7.90@8.25, second 
patents $7.60@7.75; central states new 
wheat top patents $7.35@7.60, second 
patents $6.90@7.25. 

Joserpu A. Lestiz, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


Business among millers here last week 
was reported on the up grade as new 
wheat flooded the market. Quotations, 
f.o.b., Evansville, July 30: new soft win- 
ter wheat top patent $8.25, straights 
$7.25; spring first patent, $8.35; clears, in 
jutes, first $5.60, second $5.25@5.35. 

* * 

J. G. Igleheart, sales manager for 
Igleheart Bros., will spend August in 
Atlantic City. 

W. W. Ross. 








United States—June Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for June, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 
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Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





Year begin- 
ning— 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 
August 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 
September... 661 967 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 
October .... 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 
November.. 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 655 987 683 872 464 
December... 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 617 
January 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 515 719 393 
February 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 
March ..... 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 $21 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 
PC Pa 682 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 867 172 
May ....... 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 
TUNE 2. cccee 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 
TAY ccvecse 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 622 236 
Totals..*9,918 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 6,076 
Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 6,668 4,670 


*Eleven months. 
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PIN former times the feed 
Weeal business was considered 
i} chiefly as a mode of trans- 
fer for grain from districts 
of overproduction to those 
fof underproduction. The 
feed store of 20 years ago was the pre- 
cursor of the great plants of the present 
day just as the village smithy was the 
forerunner of the modern motor car com- 
pany. Long before the immense possi- 
bilities of the animal nutrition industry 
. outlined themselves against the economic 
skyline the feed store dealer carried on 
his business, selling hay and oats and 





feed was the saving in labor to the feed- 
er and the economy in feeding combina- 
tions of grain. 

A combination of rolled whole oats, 
rolled barley and cracked corn for horses 
was the first manufactured feed on the 
market that attracted attention, and 
which has continued to gain in popular- 
ity. Since the crushing of the grains 
makes for more thorough mastication 
and assimilation by the animals, the use 
of this feed instead of the best oats shows 
a saving of 20 per cent. It is explained 
that when the discovery was made that 
mixed grain feeds could be used success- 





the great modern plants which turn out 
in 24 hours as many as 1,000 tons of 
perhaps 30 varieties of accurately bal- 
anced and blended feeds. 

There are five principal departments in 
the operation of a modern feed plant: 
receiving of raw grains; cleaning, sep- 
arating and drying; milling; mixing; 
packing and loading. 

The cleaners are made in various sizes 
with capacities of from 100 to 12,000 bus 
an hour. As many as five separations 
can be made in one operation, and prac- 
tically every known mixture can be sep- 
arated; for example, oats and wheat 


dium and coarse corn. After cutting, 
the product passes through a polisher 
and a separator, the suction of the ma- 
chines thoroughly cleaning it. The re- 
mainder, such as flour, corn bran, hearts, 
and fine meal, is run to a hammer mill 
or attrition mill, and ground into a soft 
meal for mixing in poultry mashes, hog 
and dairy feeds. A finer cracked corn 
is required for baby chick feed, special 
cutting machinery being installed there- 
for. Cracked wheat, kafir, milo and 
green peas, which are needed for baby 
chick scratch feed, also can be cracked 
in this unit. 


corn for horse feed. Today there are fully for horses, a gradual demand which have been grown together in the 
many manufacturers who use natural evolved for sifted cracked corn for poul- same field. It is necessary to have a HE hammer mill for grinding oats, 
and byproduct feeds, mixing them in _ try and later a call for mixed grain feeds combination clipper and cleaner, as large barley, screenings, etc., is said to be 


varying proportions, and several new ar- 
ticles of high feeding value have been in- 
troduced and developed, while new ma- 
chinery and systems have been invented 
to make the industry an economic suc- 
cess. 

The major developments in the feed- 
ing of domestic animals and poultry are 
outlined in a booklet entitled “Commer- 
cializing Discoveries in Animal Nutri- 


composed of corn, oats, wheat and barley. 


I OWEVHER, about the time the city 

horse feed business was at its zenith 
and mixed poultry feeds were coming on 
the market, the book points out, automo- 
biles appeared, gradually displacing both 
carriage and trucking horses, but mean- 
while a new demand had arisen for mixed 
dairy feeds, thus counterbalancing the 


quantities of oats and barley are used in 
all forms. These are clipped and pol- 
ished for scratch feed, crimped or rolled 
for dry and molasses feeds, or finely 
ground for mash feeds. For baby chick 
feed, graded oats are hulled. Barley is 
pearled for scratch feed. 

Drying is essential, so that the grains 
will not come to market with excessive 
moisture content. One of the most suc- 


the only machine on the market in gen- 
eral use that will, in a single operation, 
grind oats and barley sufficiently fine for 
use in all grades of feed. 

The most modern oats and barley 
crimping equipment contains larger 
chilled steel rolls, with a steamer mount- 
ed over them, for softening the grain 
before rolling. As a large percentage of 
this product is used in molasses feeds 





tion,” recently published by S. T. Ed- decline. cessful driers is so built that the grain and must be kept dry, high pressure THE 
wards & Co., Chicago, and dedicated to With the increased demand for feeds passes through it continuously from top steam is used to prevent undue moisten- 7 

the scientists who have aided in the de- came the need for an improved system of to bottom in sections not more than _ ing of the oats and barley. Phen 
velopment of these discoveries. In trac- manufacture. The scoop shovel process three inches thick, air blown over steam Mixing and blending of ingredients is 7 ble. 
ing the origin of the feed manufacturing belonged to the age when concerns that coils evaporating the moisture in the the greatest problem, since from 40 to ae pty 


plants, the book explains that perhaps 
one of the main factors which aided in 


mixed five tons feed daily in two to five 
varieties were considered to be doing an 


grain. 
In the milling department a separate 


60 articles must be prepared. For the 
manufacture of coarse, medium and fine 
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AUTOMA TIC scales are used for bagging mixed feeds. The three types of scales, from left to right, are for molasses feeds, dry soft feeds, and grain feeds. The four 
units, including the calf meal unit at the extreme right, can weigh, pack and sew 28 100-lb bags per. minute. 
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ers are required. This equipment will 
turn out 1,200 Ibs per minute. 


BAtcH machines are used in mixing dry 
mashes, hog and dairy feeds, also in 
large mills for mixing calf meal, pig meal 
and poultry fattening feeds containing 
considerable fine, floury product. The 
greatest accuracy in weighing and blend- 
ing is essential. A continuous system 
comprises specially designed bins in 
which the ground product flows easily. 
Under these are feeders which accurately 
measure any amount to 50 Ibs of each 
ingredient per 100 Ibs feed. Some of 
these outfits will run a ton of feed per 
minute. All products are dropped into 
test pans in front of each feeder, the 
test gates being connected and thrown 
at one time by one lever. 

The dry materials that make up mo- 
lasses feeds are first mixed on the regu- 
lar continuous percentage feeders and 
then the molasses is forced into the dry 
material by double beaters. The mo- 
Jasses must be at a uniform tempera- 
ture, since a change of but five degrees 
wil! affect the flow. This is regulated 
by a heater with thermostatic control. 

The feed is conveyed from the mixer 
to an automatic scale, where it is 
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ly in the Orient for 5,000 years as a 
substitute for meal and milk. 

Another article being used to advan- 
tage in dairy feeds is dried beet pulp. 
About 25 years ago this was a waste 
product, due to the high percentage of 
moisture it contained and the lack of 
facilities for handling it economically. 
Now some 150,000 tons are produced 
annually in dry form. Other excellent 
byproducts for use in manufactured 
feeds are corn gluten feed, gluten meal, 
and linseed meal. The latter has been 
for years one of the high quality concen- 
trates in general use, and is probably one 
of the most extensively used products of 
its kind. Corn gluten feed is more than 
twice as rich in protein, and corn gluten 
meal more than four times as rich there- 
in, as the natural corn. 

In 1909, in an effort to secure greater 
uniformity in the then existing inspec- 
tion laws, rules and regulations govern- 
ing mixed feeds which had been passed 
in a number of states, the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association was 
formed. In the fall of that year, this or- 
ganization invited state and federal feed 
control officials to meet in Washington, 
and at this conference the latter perfect- 
ed an organization known as the Asso- 





'IYHE dry components of molasses mixed feeds are first mixed on the regular 
continuous percentage feeders, after which the total mixture is run into a 
molasses feed mixer where the molasses is forced into the dry material by 


double beaters. 
dry or molasses feed per minute. 


weighed, bagged, etc., and then passed 
on into cars or trucks. 

Several new articles of high feeding 
value have been introduced during the 
past few years. Among these is dried 
buttermilk, which prior to 1912 was a 
waste product, since the expense of ship- 
ping it back to the farms where it could 
be used as animal feed was too heavy. 
Now the development of an economical 
system for drying buttermilk has con- 
verted this product into one of highly 
concentrated food value. ‘Today there 
are about 125 plants which dry approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 Ibs liquid buttermilk 
yearly. While it originally contains 92 
per cent water and 8 per cent solids, 
the condensed, dried form is nine times 
as strong in protein and minerals and 
twice as rich in fat as whole milk. 


Soy bean oil meal is another product 

of importance in animal feeding. 
Formerly this was imported from the 
Orient, but it has been found that the 
beans can be grown successfully in the 
United States, and the American meth- 
ods of oil extraction are considered su- 
perior to those of the Far East. The ex- 
tracted oil is used in food products and 
paints, and the resulting soy bean cake is 
ground to a fine flour much in demand 
for baking foods for diabetics, as well 
as for animal feeds. Without the oil 
extracted, soy bean meal is rich in fat 
and quickly turns rancid. A ton of soy 
beans will produce 250 Ibs oil and a 
igh grade of flour or meal running from 
40 to 48 per cent protein, used extensive- 





The mixer illustrated above has a mixing capacity of 800 lbs 


ciation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States. The co-ordinated efforts 
of these two bodies have resulted in a 
vast amount of constructive work. For 
example, one of the first joint activities 
of the two groups was the preparation 
of a uniform feed bill which has caused 
many states to amend their laws to bring 
them into closer harmony with the uni- 
form measure. Missouri and Wyoming 
have enacted it verbatim. 

The two organizations also have pre- 
pared definitions of feedstuffs, covering 
the major part of the materials either 
entering into the composition of mixed 
feeds or sold unmixed. These articles 
are: 

Meal, chop, ear corn chops, head 
chops, head stems, chopped alfalfa, al- 
falfa meal. 

Animal products—Blood meal, crack- 
lings, digester tankage, digester meat 
and bone tankage, meat scrap and meat 
meal, meat and bone scrap, meat and 
bone meal. 

Barley products—Barley hulls, barley 
feed, barley mixed feed, ground barley, 
mixed feed barley. 

Brewers’ and Distillers’ Products— 
Brewers’ dried grains, distillers’ dried 
grains, distillers’ corn solubles, distillers’ 
corn and rye solubles, malt sprouts. 

Buckwheat Products — Buckwheat 
shorts or buckwheat middlings. 

Corn Products—Corn bran, corn feed 
meal, corn germ cake, grits, corn gluten 
meal, corn gluten feed, maltose process 
corn gluten feed, hominy feed, hominy 
meal or hominy chop, yellow hominy 





feed, yellow hominy chop, corn oil cake, 
corn oil meal, corn germ cake, corn germ 
meal. 

Oil Cake Products—Oil cake, oil meal, 
or ground oil cake. 

Cottonseed Products—Cottonseed meal, 
cottonseed feed, cold pressed cottonseed, 
ground cold pressed cottonseed. 

Linseed and Flax Products—Linseed 
cake or meal, old process oil meal, old 
process linseed meal, new process lin- 
seed meal, flax plant byproduct, ground 
flaxseed or flaxseed meal, unscreened 
flaxseed oil feed cake, ground unscreened 
flaxseed oil feed, screenings oil feed. 

Oat Products—Oat groats, oat hulls, 
oat middlings, oat shorts, clipped oat by- 
products. 

Peanut Products—Peanut oil cake, 
peanut oil meal, unhulled peanut oil feed. 

Rice Products—Rice bran, rice hulls, 
rice polish. 

Rye Products—Rye bran, rye feed, rye 
red dog, rye low grade feed flour, rye 
middlings, rye flour middlings. 

Velvet Bean Products—Velvet bean 
meal, ground velvet bean and pod. 

Wheat Products—Wheat bran, stand- 
ard middlings, flour middlings, wheat red 
dog, wheat low grade feed flour, wheat 
bran and standard middlings, brown 
shorts, gray shorts, white shorts or 
white middlings, wheat mixed feeds, 
screenings, scourings. 

Miscellaneous—Dried beet pulp, dried 
buttermilk feed, coconut oil meal or 
copra oil meal, fish meal, fish residue 
meal, ivory nut meal, processed garbage, 
palm kernel oil meal, yeast or vinegar 
dried grains. 

Additional materials are being studied, 
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| [00K for these items in the Aug. 
25 issue of The Northwestern 

Miller and American Baker: 

Starch and Its Relation to Stale- 
ness in Bread, by J. Percy 
Bryant. 

The Use of Water in Baking, by 
F. P. Siebel, Jr. 

Characteristics and Treatment of 
New Wheat Flour, by Charles 
H, Briggs. 

Traffic Congestion as It Affects the 
Baker, by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 

How to Use and Abuse the Bak- 
ery Truck, by Willis H. Parker. 

Timely Bakery Displays for School 
Opening, by Ernest A. Dench. 

Seasonal Sweet Goods Formulas, 
by Sam Goetz and Paul C. T. 
Ewert. 











and definitions for these are being pre- 
pared. The industry is also working with 
agricultural officials toward establishing 
standards for production and imposing 
penalties for violations of the feed laws 
and the food and drugs act. 

Since this industry first evolved from 
the feed store trade there has been con- 
siderable harmony and co-operation be- 
tween scientists, inventors, manufactur- 
ers, agricultural officials, and, of vital 
importance, feeders, and probably this, 
in a large measure, accounts for the enor- 
mous forward strides made in the past 
quarter of a century. 








Tillage in Relation to Milling and Baking 
Qualities of Wheat 
By F. E. Charles 


for wheat as compared with late 

summer preparation has resulted in 
an increase in the per cent of protein, 
according to results of a number of ex- 
periments conducted and recently an- 
nounced at the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion in a bulletin entitled, “Tillage in Re- 
lation to Milling and Baking Qualities 
of Wheat.” 

Other results of the early tillage of 
wheat land as exposed by the experi- 
ments are a slight decrease in the test 
weight of the grain, an increase in loaf 
volume of bread made from wheat grown 
on land tilled early, finer texture of 
bread, and a decrease in the per cent of 
phosphorus in the grain because of high 
protein content. 

The tests, covering the 10-year period 
1912-21, inclusive, were made to deter- 
mine the relation of tillage methods to 
baking qualities of wheat where grown 
continuously on the same land. 

Preparation of the seedbed in early 
summer favors an abundant supply of 
nitrates in the soil, and a close correla- 
tion exists between these and the protein 
content in the grain; in short, the more 
available nitrates, the higher protein in 
the grain, and millers today pay a pre- 
mium for wheat high in protein. 

In these experiments a relatively low 
per cent of phosphorus in the wheat has 
been associated with a high nitrate sup- 
ply in the soil. On the other hand it ap- 
pears that a soil deficient in nitrates 
produces a low yield of wheat containing 
small kernels having a high proportion 
of bran. Since the bran contains about 
four times as much phosphorus as the 
endosperm, the proportion of bran in 
the small, shriveled kernels explains the 
high per cent of phosphorus where the 
yield is low. 

Briefly, the relation of tillage methods 
to loaf volume and texture of bread as 
shown by the Kansas station tests cover- 
ing 10 years is this: Early seedbed prep- 
aration results in larger loaf volume and 
finer texture. A range of 115 cubic centi- 
meters in loaf volume with the several 
tillage treatment was found to exist and, 
while it is not large considering the indi- 
vidual loaf, from the standpoint of the 
large commercial baker, preparing per- 
haps thousands of loaves daily, the dif- 
ferences would be very important. 

The data tabulated from these experi- 


| toe summer seedbed preparation 


ments indicate that the loaf is not so 
much influenced by the time of plowing 
where a rotation is practiced as in the 
case where the land is cropped continu- 
ously to wheat; and it was further noted 
that there apparently exists no correla- 
tion between rainfall and the protein 
content of wheat. 

The outstanding facts uncovered by 
the Kansas station experiments are that 
tillage methods which produce the larg- 
est quantity of nitrates in the soil not 
only produce the greater yields of wheat 
and the highest per cent of protein, but 
the flour from this wheat also will be of 
superior quality, measured by loaf vol- 
ume and texture of the bread. 





FLOUR AND WHISKY 

The method of dealing in flour has 
changed and whisky is now an outlaw, 
but Maryland Acts, 1816, chapter 160, 
section 2, still holds its place in the 
statutes of that state. The law, which is 
over 100 years old, reads: 

“If any person shall give or promise 
to give to any driver or person having 
charge of any wagon or other carriage, 
any sum of money or goods of any de- 
scription for the purpose of obtaining 
flour or whisky intrusted to the care of 
such driver or person having the charge 
or care thereof, at any price below the 
market price of the day, or shall willfully 
make out any bill or bills for the same, 
without stating the full amount paid or 
promised to be paid to such wagoner or 
person having the care thereof, he shall 
forfeit and pay a sum not less than $20 
nor more than $50, one half of the in- 
former and the other half to the use of 
the person injured, to be recovered be- 
fore any justice of the peace as small 
debts are recovered.” 

An act of 1805, also carried forth in 
the current Maryland code, forbids tak- 
ing a greater toll than one eighth for 
grinding wheat, Indian corn or rye, ex- 
cept that in four named counties where 
“the sixth may be taken for grinding 
rye and corn.” The same act makes it an 
offense punishable by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or not more than a year’s 
imprisonment, to mix “any corn meal or 
other flour with wheat flour, for the pur- 
pose of selling or otherwise disposing of 
the same as wheat flour.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





























































































Canadian Wheat Pool Makes Interim Payment 


Wisewre, Maw.—The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
made a second interim payment of 20c bu on wheat July 26, which means 
that about $37,000,000 were distributed to pool members in the prairie prov- 


inces. 


This payment was made as large as possible, with the idea of assist- 


ing the western farmers in financing their harvesting operations. 
The wheat distribution makes payment to date of $1.40 bu for No. 1 


northern, Fort William basis. 


Officials of the pool announce that the final 


payment will probably be made about the same time as last year, which was 


early in September. 


Last season’s payment to members amounted to $1.66 


bu, for No. 1 northern, Fort William basis. 
On coarse grains the pool has paid to date 40c bu on oats, 56c on barley, 


80¢c on rye, and $1.75 on flaxseed. 


It is expected the accounts for the coarse 


grains pool will be closed about Aug. 1, and final payment will be made as 


soon as possible following that date. 


According to George W. Robertson, secretary of the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool, that province will share in the interim payment on wheat to the amount 


of about $26,000,000. 


He also states that since a year ago 18,000 share- 


holders have been added to the membership, involving an increase of 2,171,000 


acres. 
acreage represented is 9,749,850. 


pool control in that province has now reached 573. 


The total membership of the Saskatchewan pool is 73,661, and the 
The number of country elevators under 


In addition, the amalga- 


mation of the pool and the Co-operative Elevator Co.’s facilities will give the 
Saskatchewan pool a terminal elevator system of 18,000,000 bus capacity. 








TORONTO 


Another period of strength in the 
wheat market resulted in an advance of 
10c bbl in spring wheat flour on July 
29. Demand is poor, and the market 
featureless. There is no price stability 
at present, owing to the fluctuating 
wheat market, which is reacting to every 
crop rumor received. Buyers of flour 
are holding off until the new crop is on 
the market, and prices are more firmly 


established. Quotations, July 31, with 
comparisons: 
July 31 July 24 
Top patents $9.10 $9.00 
Patents .. e 8.85 8.75 
Seconda . 8.60 8.50 
Export patents P - 8.40 8.30 
First clears ....... .. 7,60 7.40 
Low grade 4.70 4.70 
Feed flour ..ssesseees 4,20 4.20 
All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 


bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario — winter 
wheat flour prices are firmer, due to the 
scarcity of wheat. It is impossible to 
get supplies of old crop grain, and the 
new wheat will not be delivered in any 
volume for some weeks. Consequently, 
mills have no flour to offer and the mar- 
ket is inactive. Quotations are 10@15c 
bbl higher. On July 31 prices for 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
were #6.40 bbl, car lots, track, Montreal; 
Toronto, $6; bulk lots, seaboard for ex- 
port, in buyers’ bags, $6.10. 

Export Trade—Export business in 
spring wheat flour is slow. Early last 
week some sales were made at prices 
that had been steady for a few days. 
Buyers had begun to show more interest, 
but another advance put them out of the 
market. The week closed with prac- 
tically no business passing. Quotations 
advanced Is 9d last week, and on July 
B81 export patent springs were selling at 
46s 9d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, August shipment; Sep- 
tember, 46s 83d; October, 44s 8d; No- 
vember, 44s. 

Winter wheat flour millers have no 
export supplies to offer for prompt 
shipment, and bookings for future de- 
livery are small, Importers do not seem 
to have confidence in prices. No quo- 
tations for August shipment are avail- 
able. On July 31, mills were quoting 
40s per 280 lbs, jute bags, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, September-Octo- 
ber shipment, 

NOTES 

J. J, Page, manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is making 
a business trip through the western 


provinces, which will extend as far as 
the Pacific Coast. 

C. FE, Soward, manager of the export 
department of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., is out of town on his vacation, 

Total exports of millfeed from Can- 
ada to all countries in the month of 
June were 8,368 tons, and for the 12 
months ending June, 131,051. 

Thomas Morton, manager of the ex- 
port department of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left on July 31 to 
visit relatives in Saskatchewan. 

In June, Canada exported 8,082 tons 
millfeed to the United States, valued at 
$198,000, while in the nine months end- 
ing June, exports reached 90,975 tons, 
the value of which was $2,279,217. 

The United Kingdom continues to lead 
all countries as a purchaser of Canadian 
flour. In June her imports from this 
country were 893,198 bbls. Germany 
was the second largest buyer, taking 195,- 
904 bbls, and the Irish Free State third, 
with 48,444, 


MONTREAL 


There is hardly any change to report 
in the spring wheat flour market. Fur- 
ther strength in wheat caused an ad- 
vance of 10c bbl on July 29. Owing to 
the close proximity of the new crop, 
buyers expect lower prices and buy for 
immediate requirements only, Sales of 
mixed cars to country jobbers and deal- 
ers are only up to the average, demand 
being especially quiet in some provincial 
centers, 

Offers from buyers in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent have 
been received, but were so much below 
prevailing quotations that no business 
of any volume resulted, Domestic prices, 
July 30: first patents $9.10 bbl, patents 
$8.85, second patents $8.60, standard pat- 
ents $8.40, all jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points, less 10c bbl cash 
discount, 

The demand for winter wheat flour is 
still very light, and stocks are reported 
low, both in the city and provincial cen- 
ters. Prices are firm, but unchanged. 
Quotations, July 30, $6.50@6.60 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash; small lots, $7.10@7.20, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

NOTES 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., spent a 
few days in New York recently. 

Up to July 28, 187 grain carriers had 
cleared from Montreal, compared with 
1382 for the same period last year. 
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R. P. Kimber, of the export depart- 
ment of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., H. 
C. Moore, export manager for the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and R. 
V. Biddulph, export manager for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have re- 
turned from Toronto, where they attend- 
ed the export meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association. 


W. W. Hutchison, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., R. R. Dobell, gen- 
eral manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., C. H. G. Short, general man- 
ager of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
and J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
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have returned from Toronto, where they 
attended meetings of the association on 
July 25-26. Charles Ritz, eastern man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., was 
also present at these meetings. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada 
continues very quiet. Many of the larg- 
er mills were closed last week, and others 
were operating lightly. Export business 
is at a standstill during the present un- 
settled condition of the wheat market. 
Domestic buyers are taking only small 
quantities. Prices remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted July 31 at $9.15 bbl, jute, 








New Western Manager of the Ogilvie Company 


ONE of the most popular appointments ever made in western Canada was 
that of Herbert Sellers to the position of western manager of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. Mr. Sellers, for many years manager of the 





wheat department of the company, succeeded R. R. Dobell at Winnipeg, when 
the latter took over the duties of general manager at Montreal. He was born 
in Toronto, Ont., in June, 1875, and received his education at Port Arthur. 
In 1891, he entered the Ogilvie company’s employ in a junior position, and 
since that date he has been continually in its service. He comes from a famil} 
well versed in grain and the grain trade, his father being the first operator 
of terminal elevators for the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1888. Mr. Sellers, 


who is well known throughout Canadian flour and grain circles for his genial 
usiness qualities, has been the recipient of sincere 
congratulations upon his recent appointment. 
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seconds at $8.55, and first clears at $6.95, 

Fort William basis; cottons, 15c more; 

Alberta points 10@30c more, and British 

Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 

50c more. Bakers purchasing their re- 

quirements in jute get special prices. 
NOTES 

Corn and sugar beet crops in Alberta 
are reported to be very satisfactory and 
of larger acreage than a year ago. 

A party from the United States, re- 
cently visiting in Winnipeg, included A. 
F. and J..S. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

A recent report states that Mexico is 
now purchasing large quantities of west- 
ern Canadian wheat, bakers there saying 
flour made from it suits their purposes 
admirably. 

Semuel Scott, well known in western 
grain circles, died in Winnipeg recently. 
He was one of the original members of 
the crain exchange, and an early owner 
of «country elevators in southern Man- 
itob 

Tie Alberta department of agriculture 
esti:nates that harvesting in that province 
will be in full swing by about Aug. 15. 
The .abor department has set the number 
of varvesters required this season at 
13,000. 

Tie first report of spring wheat cut- 
ting reached Winnipeg July 27, from 
Ros:endale, Man., where a splendid crop 
of \uby wheat is now being harvested. 
The grain is very fine, well filled and of 
goo? height. 

Te Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat 
Procucers, Ltd., has issued a list of off 
graces of grain and mixtures on which 
at the present no payment is being made. 
The total amount of wheat handled by 
the pool in Saskatchewan this year was 
approximately 130,000,000 bus. 

The central selling agency of the Ca- 
nadian wheat pool has set the payments 
for the coming crop as follows: No. 1 
northern wheat $1 bu, No. 2 Canadian 
western oats 34c, No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley 30c, No. 2 Canadian western 
rye 70c, and No. 1 flaxseed $1.50, all 
prices being basis in store, Fort William. 

G. Rock. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Although buyers of hard wheat flour 
are not in the market as actively as two 
weeks ago, mills report a satisfactory 
business. Many purchasers are still 
skeptical of the present market level, 
and those who did not buy earlier in the 
crop year are inclined to anticipate a 
break. Others, however, are of the opin- 
ion that such breaks as may occur will 
be narrow. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Soft wheat flour 
buyers are proceeding cautiously again 
this year, and this class of trade has not 
booked as heavily as have handlers of 
hard wheat flour. Sales of medium vol- 
ume for shipment prior to Jan. 1 are ac- 
tive, and mills are beginning to get ship- 
ping instructions on new wheat flour. 
The improvement in the wheat crop in 
Missouri and Illinois just prior to har- 
vest has done much to increase business 
prospects for the mills located at in- 
terior points, and the outlook in this ter- 
ritory is very encouraging. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Buyers of hard 
wheat flour who believe in getting in the 
market early in the year have evidently 
supplied a good part of their require- 
ments for some time ahead, and buying 
is not as active as several weeks ago. 
Many buyers this year, however, believe 
the market was going lower than it did, 
with the result that there is still much 
flour to be sold. Shipping instructions 
are fairly active. 

Export Trade.—Inquiries are received 
from foreign buyers regularly, but it was 
difficult to close sales last week because 
of the different price ideas of buyers and 








United States—June Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


e Department of Commerce 





has compiled the 


following table showing exports of 





whe flour by ports and countries of destination for June, 1926 (in barrels, 000’s omitted): 
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‘Less than 600 bbis. 


sellers. Local export sales have been 
much better than during the correspond- 
ing period last year, but there is now a 
lull in this business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 31: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.35@7.75, straight $6.50@7, first 
clear $6@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$7.25@7.75, straight $6.75@7.25, first 
clear $6@6.40; spring first patent $8.50 
@9, standard patent $8.25@8.50, first 
clear $7.10@7.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a reer T 33,700 53 
Previous week .........++-. 27,800 43 
WOE BO ca ccccaccvcicese See 41 
Two years ago .........-+. 28,100 44 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Set BEBE ciccccecdccoces 54,300 62 
Previous week 48,100 55 
VOOQP QHO cccveces - 46,200 53 
Two years agO ........26. 44,500 §1 


NOTES 
The Stevens Engineering & Construc- 


tion Co. has moved its office from the 
Puder Building to the new Landreth 
Building. 

The Merchants’ Exchange memberships 
of George A. Adams, H. O. Blackwood 
and Edward A. Fischer have been posted 
for sale and cancellation. 

The local office of the J. C. Shaffer 
Grain Co., Chicago, of which Wilbur 
Christian is the St. Louis manager, is 
now located at 216 Merchants’ Exchange. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
fall meetings of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association and the Southeast 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association. 
The meeting of the later organization 
will be held in October at Cape Girar- 
deau. 


General business conditions in the 
eighth federal reserve district developed 
irregular trends during the last 30 days, 
according to a report issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. It also 
stated that the agricultural situation in 
the district is very encouraging, and that 
the railroads continue to carry an un- 
usually heavy volume of freight. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The interest which bakers have been 
showing in flour abated sharply last 
week, and they seemed to return to their 
old plan of buying for immediate needs 
only. Stocks unquestionably are low, 
but the bulk of business transacted is in 
comparatively small amounts. 

Export inquiries improved, especially 
from England. More were received from 
the Continent, and some comparatively 
large deals were reported to have been 
closed. Shipments to Europe last week 
were limited to Copenhagen, which took 
1,650 bags through this port. Continued 
interest is being shown by Latin Amer- 
ica in this market, but shipments were 
not large. 

Flour prices, July 29: 


cn Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.65 $7.15 $8.40 
O65 DOP GORE. cccccns 8.35 6.95 7.75 
100 per cent ...... 8.00 6.40 7.30 
+) MPP Pr TT PeLere 7.70 5.90 7.00 
First clear ....... eke 5.50 6.15 
Second clear ..... 5.15 4.85 


Semolina, 5%c lb. 

A total of 18,096 200-lb bags flour was 
sent through the port of New Orleans 
to the tropics during the seven days 
ended July 29, according to the figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 


467 


ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4115 
bags; Santiago, 501; Kingston, 1,100; 
Puerto Colombia, 750; Tumaco, 130; 
Guayaquil, 400; Truxillo, 75; Tela, 30; 
Belize, 70; Puerto Barrios, 2,000; Bocas 
del Toro, 250. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 450; Cienfuegos, 300; 
Vera Cruz, 1,000; Tampico, 700. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 2,500; Panama City, 500; Havana, 
1,000. 

Munson Line: Cienfuegos, 200; Ma- 
tanzas, 300; Santiago, 125; Havana, 1,- 
550; Manzanillo, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-Ib bags during the seven days 
ended July 29: 


Destination— Destination— 
Bahia wccccces 1,445 Matanzas . 816 
MONRO. sccceses 70 Panama City .. 675 
Bluefields ..... 450 Paramaribo ... 350 
Bocas del Toro 250 Pointe-A-Pitre. 1,100 
Bridgetown 600 Port au Prince. 1,200 
Caibarien ..... 600 Progreso ...... 050 
Cape Haitien .. 200 Puerto Barrios. 200 
Cienfuegos 600 Puerto Cabazas 30 
Copenhagen ... 1,650 Pto. Colombia... 750 
Guayaquil ..... 400 Puerto Tarafa.. 300 
TIRUREE covccve 6,915 Santiago ...... 882 
Kingston ...... 1,100 Tampico ...... 700 
La Ceiba ...... BEE DOOR secicccces 30 
Livingston - 135 Truxillo ....... 705 
Manzanillo .... 300 Tumaco ....... 130 
Maracaibo 300 Vera Cruz .... 5,250 

The rice market is more active. Re- 


ceipts from interior mills were moderate, 
and dealers reported fairly active deals 
in second hands. New river rice is ex- 
pected this week, but not in volume large 
enough for milling. The following fig- 
ures were posted, July 29, at the Board 
of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 29 ........ 864,626 171,764 

Same period, 1925 .. . $62,200 779,685 
Sales— 

Season to July 29 ........ 76,56 403,623 


562 
Same period, 1925 57,121 1,233,804 


NOTES 

E. J. Morel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., spent last 
week in New Orleans. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co,, has returned to New Orleans, where 
he will visit the bakery trade. 

J. G. Demerest has returned to New 
Orleans after a_ three weeks’ trip 
through Louisiana in the interests of J. 
S. Waterman & Co. 

H. L. O'Bannon, representing the flour 
and the bakery supply. departments of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., reports on con- 
ditions in northern Louisiana as very 
bad. He said that the cotton crop there 
is menaced seriously by the Mexican 
flea, which is regarded as more destruc- 
tive than the boll weevil. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


There is some improvement in demand 
for flour, but most dealers still are dis- 
posed to confine purchases to immediate 
requirements and to small bookings for 
60 or 90 days. The influence of the heavy 
movement of the winter wheat crop is 
encouraging the waiting attitude, but it 
is generally felt that the lowest levels 
have been seen. The unsettled state of 
the speculative market helps to discour- 
age buying, and there is lack of faith in 
the extremely bullish reports as to the 
Canadian crop. Movement is about nor- 
mal. Handlers of spring wheat flour re- 
port limited activity in old crop, but 
some buying of new crop, quoted at 50c 
bbl under old. 

Quotations, July 29, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patents $8.40@8.85 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $7.40@8; hard winter short patents 
$7.50@7.90, standard patents $7.25@7.50; 
spring wheat short patents $9.50@9.75, 
standard patents $8.75@9.25; blended 
patents, $7.40@7.75; western soft pat- 
ents, $7.40@7.50; semihard patents, $6.90. 


NOTES 

J. E. Ramsey, of the Central Milling 
Co., is home after a trip to Indiana 
points. 

W. T. Phillips, flour and feed broker, 
Little Rock, Ark., was on the floor of 
the Merchants’ Exchange last week. 

The Happy Feed Co., retail distributor, 
has been incorporated by J. A. Holiman, 
W. D. Kyser, J. S. Allen, S. W. Overton 
and L. Bell. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 
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NEW YORK 


Reports on the business done last week 
differ decidedly. On canvassing the 
trade, a report of complete lack of busi- 
ness in one office was followed by a 
statement of good sales next door. A 
final analysis of the situation seemed to 
indicate that all sales were made at the 
cheaper prices, and that the mills which 
held firm to the higher figures did prac- 
tically no business. 

Kansas Sales Predominate.—The bulk 
of the sales continued to be of new 
Kansas flour. They are far below 
springs in price, and those received have 
seemed very satisfactory in quality. 
Most northwestern mills were offerin 
on the new basis, and while in genera 
new flours were about 40c below old, in 
several cases there was little difference 
between the two. Few bakers were in- 
terested ip old springs, claiming that 
what they had’in stock they could work 
in with the new Kansas. As a matter 
of fact, bakers claim that prices are un- 
safe, as at present high quotations they 
cannot show a satisfactory profit, and 
each one is afraid to increase the selling 
price of his products. There is a feeling, 
however, that when July options are out 
of the way there may be a decline in 
prices which will bring consumers in for 
further satisfactory lots. 

Business in soft winters was light, as 
Pacific Coast flours were out of the mar- 
ket, being about 60@75c above Penn- 
sylvanias, 

Export Trade.—The principal foreign 
business done was with Germany, Greece 
and the Far East, although improvement 
in South American business was report- 
ed. The Canadian mills’ export agree- 
ment which was in force last year is re- 
ported here to be again in operation. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 31: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50 bbl, old 
standard patents $8.45@9, new $8.20@ 
8.65; hard winter short patents $7.80@ 
8.30, straights $7.30@7.85; soft winter 
straights $6.65@7.25,—all in jutes. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENTERTAINS 


As a preinaugural gesture to the open- 
ing of trading in grain futures on the 
Produce Exchange a luncheon was given 
on July 20 under the auspices of that 
body, to about 75 members of the Prod- 
uce Exchange and other exchanges. The 
affair was held in the luncheon club room 
on the roof of the Produce Exchange 
Building, and was given primarily for 
the purpose of interesting the guests in 
the new movement of trading in grain 
futures which began Aug. 2. 


NOTES 

A. G. Ganahl, flour dealer, Springfield, 
Mass., visited the Produce Exchange last 
week, 

Henry Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, is spending two weeks at their 
Boston office. 

Mrs. L. G. Spindler, who is associated 
with her husband, L. G. Spindler, in the 
flour brokerage business, is on a trip 
to Chicago. 

The Fleischmann Co., for the quarter 
ended June 30, reports net income of 
$4,606,587, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.02 a share, which com- 
pares with 9lc a share in the preceding 
quarter. 

There were few visitors last week to 
admire the extensive decorations on the 
exchange floor. Only one flour miller, 
J. E. Haviland, general manager of the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, being 
the guest of J. Moskowitz, was regis- 
tered, 

The Regal Supply Corporation, bak- 
ers’ and confectioners’ supplies, 237 
Lafayette Street, this city, and the Regal 
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Laboratories, Inc., makers of food prod- 
ucts, have filed bankruptcy petitions, the 
former listing liabilities at $28,612 and 
assets at $23,644, 

The New York Bakers’ Club is send- 
ing out literature to remind its members 
of the convention of the American Bak- 
ers Association in Atlantic City, the 
week of Sept. 20, especially urging at- 
tendance on the Tuesday when the club 
will be responsible for an entertainment. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing July 24, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, were very light, 
amounting to 1,363,543 bus and 79,785 
bbls, the least flour shipped for some 
time. The largest lot, 20,170 bbls, went 
to Pirzus. 

Benjamin J, Stockman, manager of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
arrived in New York on July 26, after 
a several months’ trip in Europe with 
Mrs. Stockman, during which they trav- 
eled through Italy, France, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Russia and England. Mr. 
Stockman returned an enthusiast for 
American food products, especially laud- 
ing domestic macaroni over Italian. 


BALTIMORE 


A large business was done last week 
in new near-by soft winter straight flour, 
principally at $6, bulk. The demand 
sprang up suddenly, and seemed to come 
from all classes of buyers, domestic and 
export, and for both prompt and de- 
ferred shipment. It was a good market 
to work on, with wheat relatively weak- 
er here than elsewhere, and buyers took 
advantage of their opportunity.. The 
mills seem to have plenty of good wheat, 
yet complaints of garlic appear to be 
much more numerous than usual. 

Springs and hard winters did not ac- 
complish much. The trade was glad to 
see that the difference between Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City cash wheat was 
gradually narrowing, with the result that 
springs were barely steady and hard win- 
ters firmer. The difference between old 
standard springs and new hard winter 
straights was about $1 bbl, with new 
springs averaging 40@50c under old 
springs and 40@50c over new hard win- 
ters, but the trade could find nothing 
tempting in this. 

Closing prices, July 31, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8.90@9.15, standard 
patent $8.40@8.65; hard winter short pat- 
ent (new) $7.75@8, straight (new) $7.25 
@7.50; soft winter short patent (new) 
$7.15@7.40, straight (near-by) $6.15@ 
6.40. 

NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
6,387 bbls flour and 122 tons millfeed 
destined for export. 

On July 28 No. 2 red winter wheat, 
garlicky, sold in this market at 10c bu 
under No. 2 red winter. 

Baltimore received in July 86,387 bbls 
flour, against 88,235 last year, and ex- 
ported i1,141, against 16,789. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in July 
were 2,419,992 bus; last year, 2,680,002. 
Grain exports in July, 1,740,676 bus; last 
year, 1,732,684, 

Millfeed receipts during July were 
1,767 tons, against 1,589 a year ago. Re- 
ceipts from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 12,614 tons, 
against 8,117 last year. 

G. Harry Pouder has been appointed 
director of the export and import bureau 
of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, to succeed W. M. Brittain, who 
resigned July 1 to return to his old home 
in Scotland. Mr. Pouder has been chief 


assistant to Mr. Brittain for the last sev- 
en years. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Aug. 1 were 538,642 bbls, same pe- 
riod a year ago 889,357; flour exports 
92,190 bbls, a year ago 415,712; grain re- 
ceipts 14,023,201 bus, a year ago 16,740,- 
160; grain exports 13,653,998 bus, a year 
ago 19,541,089. 

Charles DePeyster Valk, for many 
years local representative of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, will also 
represent in this market the newly 
formed Monarch Milling Co., which is 
operating the 3,000-bbl mill at Kansas 
City recently bought by the Commander 
interests from the J. C, Lysle Milling Co. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


There was a decided lack of interest 
in the flour market last week and advan- 
tage of this lull was taken by some of 
the Buffalo mills to shut down for a few 
days for repairs. The decline in wheat 
lowered flour prices sufficiently early in 
the week to allow some routine business 
to be done. Quotations at the end of 
the week were higher in accordance with 
the strength of the market, with first 
clears following closely the higher levels 
of patents and standards. 

Rochester quotations, July 31: spring 
patents $10.40@10.50 bbl, wholesale, less 
than car lots; white winter pastry, $8.60. 
@8.80; rye flour, $7.25@7.35. 

Buffalo quotations, July 31: spring 
fancy patents $9.75@9.85 bbl, standard 
patent $9@9.25, clears $7.75@7.80; sec- 
ond clears $44 ton; hard winters $7.90 
@8.25, straight $7.40@8; soft winters, 
$8.90@9; semolina, No. 2, 5%c lb, bulk, 
Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-31 ...... 238,000 191,877 80 

Previous week .. 238,000 215,953 91 

FOG? BHO o<ocsee 238,000 189,281 79 

Two years ago... 166,500 147,144 79 

Three years ago. 166,500 117,555 71 
NOTES 


Joseph Ball, of L. A. Fisher & Co., 
Bradford, Pa., visited this market last 
week, 

F. A. McLellan, treasurer of the 
George Urban Milling Co., has returned 
from a motor trip to Quebec. 

Among Buffalo men who will attend 
the banquet at the opening of the New 
York grain futures market are William 
J. Heinold, president of the Corn Ex- 
change, E. T. Douglas, of the Eastern 
Grain & Elevator Co., Harold Abell, of 
the Abell Forwarding Co., and Charles 
Williamson, of Williamson Forwarding, 


Ine. 
M. A. McCarruy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is no activity in the flour mar- 
ket. A firmer feeling, however, is evi- 
dent, due largely to the upward move- 
ment of wheat. Spring wheat clears are 
about 50c bbl higher. Flour quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, 
July 31: spring first patents $9.50@9.75 
bbl, standard patent $9@9.50, first clear 
$8.25@8.50; hard winter short patent 
$8.25@8.75, straight $7.75@8.25; soft 
winter straight, $7@7.75. 

NOTES 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, is 
spending two weeks at Ocean City, N. J. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the 
Commander Flour Co., has returned 
from Kansas City. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, was 
a recent visitor on ’change. 

Samvet S. Daniezs. 


BOSTON 

The local flour market is exceptionally 
dull. No one seems to have done any 
business except a few resellers. The er- 
ratic course of prices was responsible for 
this situation. 

The trade here believes that a much 
lower range will prevail with the advent 
of new wheat flours on the market. This 
opinion is indorsed by members of the 
trade in other New England distributing 
points, and unless the market takes a de- 
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cided drop during the next two or three 
weeks, the outlook for business is far 
from promising. The dullness is more 
particularly noticeable in spring wheat 


patents. Southwestern mills are secur., 
ing the bulk of the small business pass- 
ing. 


Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, mill] 
shipment, on July 31: spring first pat- 
ents $10@10.25, standard patents $8.75 
@10, first clears $7.65@8; hard winter 
patents, $7.25@7.90; soft winter patents 
$7.65@8.25, straight $7@7.40, clear $6.65 
@i. 

RECEIPTS DURING JULY 


1926 1925 
VieUr, BOIS ..ccccccccceses 166,400 122,735 
WOR, BOS occ veccccceces 150,475 8,575 
COG WOM cic cave cdieccccess 2,200 2,350 
CBORD aviccvecoveccscvec 74,450 207,950 
Ms. Wb ccs sicanctecds 6,575 1,100 
BN. HN. 6 we 40 66.0066 %.0'0 17,650 203,250 
Millfeed, tons ........... 71 115 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 200 ook 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 1,330 2,554 
Oatmeal, sacks ..........+ 360 


NOTES 

Charles C. Smith, of the Bemis Bro, 
Bag Co., Buffalo, was in Boston last 
week. 

J. C. Schipper, of the Monarch Eleva- 
tor Co., Minneapolis, was a recent vis- 
itor in Boston. 

The J. B. Blood Co., Lynn, Mass., flour 
receiver and grocer, is erecting a mod- 
ern steel and concrete baking building 
to cost $400,000, part of it to be used 
for storage purposes. ; 

The Massachusetts department of 
mental diseases has awarded the con- 
tract to supply 18,000 bbls flour to the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., of which the Boston agent is F. W. 
Wise & Co. The price paid was $7.45 
bbl, in sacks, delivered at any point in 
the state free of charge, less 2 per cent 
for cash within 15 days. There were 15 
bidders, and prices ranged $7.45@8.25 bbl. 

Louis W. DePass. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
SE hitaw acne be 63,189,000 9,542,000 
RODS... ceccvecee 195,490,000 13,896,000 
MPP ee 78,793,034 17,252,620 
BE bin 4-4 0 eds 154,950,971 14,882,714 
BOER ec cccv ovens 208,321,091 15,796,824 
eee 293,267,637 16,181,234 
BOEO. cccccccsece 122,430,724 21,651,261 
BOEO sc ccvesvcss 178,582,673 24,181,979 
OC! eee 34,118,853 21,879,951 
SS ee 149,831,427 11,942,778 
BORG coccvesese 173,274,015 15,520,669 
Do Se eee 259,642,533 16,182,765 
| EPPe re eee 92,393,775 11,821,461 
BORE wc cccccese 91,602,974 11,394,805 
| Oe 30,160,212 11,006,487 
ER 23,729,302 10,129,435 
ST 46,679,876 9,040,987 
| SAR eee 66,923,244 10,521,161 
|, EE eee 100,371,057 13,927,247 
Se eee 76,569,423 15,584,667 
BEG evs vosvevces 34,973,291 13,919,048 
SP eee 4,394,402 8,826,335 
| eer eee 44,230,169 16,999,432 
OR ee 114,181,420 19,716,484 
SS vad anda ove 154,856,000 17,759,000 
| a PERRET 132,061,000 18,651,000 
BOOP sveceweeuts 101,950,000 18,699,000 
SBOP vcccwasease 139,433,000 18,486,000 
Sree 148,231,000 15,350,000 
BE ss coccnsens 79,562,000 14,570,000 
| SEP ee 60,650,000 14,621,000 
BGOB . wc cccwccse 76,103,000 15,269,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





Oats 


June 30— Barley Corn Rye 

ae 27,182 238,137 30,975 12,506 

-++ 23,653 8,460 10,874 49,909 

. 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,705 

18,501 93,146 18,790 60,227 

Ss ise as 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 

ee 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,785 

1920 26,571 14,468 388,945 87,468 

20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 

.. 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 

- 16,8381 64,720 88,944 13,260 

27,473 38,217 95,918 . 14,532 

26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 

6,645 9,381 1,860 2,228 

17,537 49,065 33,759 1,828 

2,585 40,039 2,172 5 

9,399 63,671 2,045 3 

4,312 36,802 1,685 220 

6,580 35,853 1,510 1,278 

Se 4,349 62,445 1,158 2,419 

AUD Cs Satins 8,238 83,300 4,014 7149 

eer 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,366 

| ee 10,661 88,807 6,479 1 

| SEEN 10,881 655,858 1,154 165 

EE 8,429 74,833 4,618 5,423 

i ORS 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 

|” aN 6,293 177,817 87,046 2,326 

BOON Gives 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 

1898. 040% 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 

ss aha 11,237 208,745 69,180 15,541 

a 20,080 176,916 35,096 8,560 

RSS ,680 99,992 18,012 988 
| SAE 1,568 27,691 570 





*Twelve months 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: *‘Palmking” 
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SEATTLE 
Last week’s advances in wheat in east- 
ern markets had no effect in increasing 
flour demand in north coast markets, as 


Pacific wheats failed to follow the ad- 
vances excepting in a small degree. 
Coast flour quotations, in fact, were gen- 
erally reduced last week, so that the 
trade found no incentive to buy. Even 
the recent moderate demand for old crop 
flour ceased. Bakers and flour distribu- 
tors are satisfied that there are ample 
supplies of old crop flour in the Pacific 
Northwest to meet their requirements, 
and that they can fill them at any time 


at the present prices or less. 

Rumors of Eastern Sales.—There are 
unconfirmed reports of liberal sales by 
interior mills to eastern markets, but 
eastern prices are too low for most coast 


mills to consider. This condition exists 
invariably at the beginning of the crop 
year, but is generally changed as the 


year advances and early supplies of 
cheap eastern wheats become exhausted. 
The same condition prevailed at the be- 


ginning of the season a year ago, but be- 
fore the year closed shipments of coast 


flour to eastern markets reached a great- 
er volume than ever before. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, July 30: 


family patent, $8.40@9.10 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $7.20@7.70, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.50@8.15, 98’s; blends, 


made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.80@9.80, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, old crop $9.50@10 bbl, 


new crop $9@9.45; Montana, old crop 
$8.50@8.95, new crop $8@8.40. 

Export Trade.—There were reports of 
moderate sales of flour to the United 
Kingdom early last week, but with the 
later advance in wheat, business became 
impossible. At the close the prevailing 
quotation was 40@43s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, 
jutes. 

The fluctuations in the wheat market 








have killed all inquiry from the Orient, 
and no new business is believed to have 
been worked last week. Quotations to 
Hongkong and north China ports ranged 
$7@7.20 bbl, c.i.f., for straights. 

A moderate business has been done 
recently with the west coast of South 
America in small parcels to scattered 
ports. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

July 25-31 ........ 27,232 52 
Previous week .... 26,606 50 
VWOOr BHO .cccoos 17,806 34 
Tw PORES: GHC oocccsvuvece 30,521 58 
Three years ago .......... 32,810 62 
Four years ago .........++- 29,305 56 
Five years ago ........+... 19,805 38 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

See. MORE 56506660 ¢ameseon 30,154 53 
Previous week .......+.++:+ 30,739 54 
VORP OBO cccccccsvcoccess 21,346 38 
Two years ago - 22,798 40 
Three years ago 7,025 12 
Four years ago 14,090 25 
Five years ago 20,412 36 





NOTES 


H. S. Murray, manager of the Peacock 
Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon, was in Seat- 
tle last week. 

Seattle and Tacoma wheat exports in 
July: to Liverpool, 74,666 bus; Callao, 
112,360; Yokohama, 210,000. 


July water shipments of flour to do- 
mestic ports from Seattle and Tacoma: 
to San Francisco, 16,150 bbls; Los An- 
geles, 6,919; Charleston, 1,000; Norfolk, 
816; Baltimore, 2,450; Philadelphia, 1,- 
000; New York, 14,980; Boston, 9,000. 

Seattle and Tacoma flour exports in 
July: to Hongkong, 41,000 bbls; Shang- 
hai, 5,950; Manila, 26,000; Iloilo, 2,250; 
Cebu, 3,525; Hawaii, 6,705; Glasgow, 
5,105; Corinto, 2,066; Pimental, 515; 
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Guayaquil, 1,225; Arequipa, 108; Paita, 
500; Callao, 163. 

Shipments of flour from north Pacific 
Coast ports via the Panama Canal to 
Atlantic ports have steadily increased 
each year during the last five. During 
the season 1921-22 they were only 83,000 
bbls; for 1922-23, 182,000; 1923-24, 287,- 
000; 1924-25, 309,000; 1925-26, 570,000. 

The trustees of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Clearing House, Seattle, the new 
wheat futures trading medium, have re- 
elected the following officers: president, 
S. C. Armstrong, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co; vice president, L. P. Baumann, Cen- 
tennial Mill Co; treasurer, Percy S. 
Brown, Ryer Grain Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Anticipating further downward changes 
in quotations, buyers continued their pol- 
icy of small lot purchases for immediate 
delivery last week, and there were com- 
paratively few contract purchases. Cali- 
fornia mills report considerable business, 
and have been operating at greater ca- 
pacity than at any other time during the 
past year. Receipts continue normal, 
showing that the grouping of little orders 
offsets the lack of heavier individual 
purchases. 

Excepting California fiour quotations, 
there were declines throughout the list 
last week. Quotations, July 31: new 
Kansas standard patents, $7.75@8 bbl; 
Montana old crop patents, $9.50@9.70; 
Dakota patents, $9.70@10; Oregon and 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7.30@ 
7.50; macaroni flour, $7.10@7.25; north- 
ern pastry flours, $6.50@7; California 
old family patents, $8.70; new standard 
blended patents, $7.90@8.10; new Cali- 
fornia top patents, $7.70; new straights, 
$7.30, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other milling points, basis 98-lb cottons. 

California mills announce that blend- 
ed or soft wheat flours of the 1926 crop 
will be ready for shipment early in Au- 
gust, while hard wheat flours will be de- 
liverable in September. 


NOTES 


O. S. Tilton, secretary of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, has been 
visiting San Francisco. 

Sugar prices were advanced 10c per 
100 lbs last week, the new wholesale price 
for granulated cane being $5.90 per 100 
lbs, and $5.80 for beet. 


Installed 40 years ago and operated 
continuously since that time, the big jute 
bag mill at San Quentin prison will be 
put on half production for six months, 





‘JYHE consuls of 30 foreign nations and many representatives of concerns interested in foreign trade visited the plant of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. last week 
under the auspices of the foreign trade committee of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
to be made by the consuls stationed at Seattle, with the view of aiding the promotion of foreign trade. 





This was the first of a series of visits to the city’s industrial plants 
After going over the mill the guests were entertained at 


469 





so that necessary machinery repairs can 
be made. 


The entire estate of Frank Albers, 
member of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
has been willed to his widow, Mrs. Mary 
G. Albers, excepting $5,000 left to a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Anna Terhyden. Mr. Albers 
said that he made no bequest to his 
daughter and four sons, knowing that 
Mrs. Albers would use the estate for the 
children’s benefit. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





FLOUR BLEACHING STILL 
DISCUSSED IN AUSTRALIA 


MeELBouRNE, Victoria, June 30.—The 
editorial comment in The Northwestern 
Miller of May 12 on the statements con- 
tained in correspondence dealing with 
the proposed enforcement of the law in 
Victoria relating to the prohibition of 
flour bleaching has aroused much inter- 
est in Australian milling circles. 

It is admitted that, notwithstanding 
that the health laws of Victoria and 
New South Wales prohibit bleaching, it 
is extensively practiced. While it is 
agreed that bleaching does not material- 
ly, if at all, impair the actual food value 
of the flour, there is a strong feeling 
that the law should be enforced or re- 
pealed, since those who disregard it have 
an unfair advantage over those who obey 
it. It is likely that action will be taken 
by some of the millers, especially since 
there is danger of bleaching being prac- 
ticed to make inferior grades of flour 
take on the appearance of grades of 
greater value. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





DUTY READJUSTMENT ASKED 

MELBOURNE, Vicrori1a, June 28.—Pur- 
chasers of wheat for feed purposes in 
New Zealand recently requested the min- 
ister of agriculture to readjust the duty 
on import grain in their favor, owing to 
the marked shortage of home grown sup- 
plies. The request was denied, however, 
until definite information regarding the 
harvest became available. 

It was subsequently indicated that the 
yield promised to be approximately 5,- 
500,000 bus, about 1,000,000 more than was 
expected a month or two ago. Already 
Australia has shipped large quantities of 
wheat, flour, bran and pollard to New 
Zealand, 

Cuartes J. MATTHEWS. 





Rice prices in Shanghai _ recently 
reached the highest level they have at- 
tained since the World War. The high 
prices are attributed to speculation. 


« luncheon at which Mayor Bertha K. Landes spoke, followed by a talk by O. D. Fisher, president of the company, in which he gave some interesting details of the 


activities and policy of his company in developing its export flour trade. 
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Slight Weakening in Millfeed 


There has been a slight weakening in millfeed, due to increased production 


and betterment of pasturage in some of the feeding areas. 


On the whole, how- 


ever, there is a bullish flavgr to the market, particularly in the Southwest, 
where practically all of the output is being applied on contracts, and offer- 


ings, in consequence, are light. 


pathetic effect upon the wheat feeds. 


Strength in corn appears to have had’a sym- 


In the Northwest deferred shipment 


bran is reported strong, with buyers bidding 50c ton over spot for September 
shipment, and $1@2 over for October-December, but with neither millers nor 
jobbers inclined to sell. Sentiment in the Southwest is also strong for October- 


December shipment. 


mixed cars with flour, and supplies in the eastern markets are small. 


Buffalo mills are sold ahead through August, except in 


Mont- 


real mills report good sales to New England for immediate shipment, at 


figures well under recent bids. 


Bran prices average 50c ton under those of a week ago, with middlings 
a shade stronger at practically unchanged quotations. 

Farmers in Minnesota and adjoining states are facing a serious hay short- 
age, according to the University of Minnesota Agricultural Extension Division. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is slightly weaker, 
due largely to increased production and 
lack of demand by the big interests. 
While offerings fromm the Southwest in- 
creased last week, those from the North- 
west were limited, but a little freer to- 
ward the close. There is a steady de- 
mand for single car lots for prompt 
shipment, but mixers are out of the mar- 
ket for any large quantities. Little in- 
terest is shown in feeds for deferred 
shipment. Spring bran was quoted, on 
July 31, at $24.50@25 ton, hard winter 
bran $24@24.50, standard middlings $26 
@26.50, flour middlings $30@31, and red 
dog $35@36. 

Milwaukee—While the millfeed 
ket has been somewhat easier, and prices 
are about 50c ton lower, it is considered 
as having latent strength that should 
make present prices attractive. Specu- 
lative holders have offered feed a little 
more freely, with the result that values 
were cut a shade from the recent high 
point. Pasturage is in poor condition, 
creating a little better consumptive de- 
mand. The trade looks for good sales, 
with a short hay crop, a small yield of 
oats, poor corn prospects and favorable 
prices being received for dairy products. 
Quotations, July 31: bran $24.50@25.50 
ton, winter bran $24.50@25, standard 
middlings $25.50@26, flour middlings $29 
@30, and red dog $34.50@35.50, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed is in light demand 
and the market is easier, with quotations 
somewhat lower. Reports of exception- 
ally heavy flour sales during the last few 
weeks have created the impression that 
prices for millfeed will decline, once the 
mills begin grinding on these orders ; 
consequently, buyers are staying out of 
the market as long as possible. There 
is some demand from mixed feed manu- 
facturers to care for their immediate 
requirements. Quotations, July 31: soft 
wheat bran $24@24.50 ton, hard wheat 
bran $23.50@24, and gray shorts $28@29. 
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Min wearouis.—Bran for prompt ship- 
ment is the weakest item on the feed list 
this week. Improved pasturage condi- 


mar- 


tions and weaker sentiment in coarse 

grain tend to influence buyers, and 
4 

prices are somewhat lower. For de- 


ferred shipment, however, bran is strong, 
with buyers bidding 50c ton over spot 
for September shipment, and $1@2 over 
for October-December, with neither mill- 
ers nor jobbers inclined to sell. Senti- 
ment in the Southwest is particularly 
strong for October-December shipment. 

Standard middlings ure holding firm, 
with offerings limited. On the heavier 


grades, flour middlings and red dog, of- 
ferings have ceased. Mills are far be- 
hind on deliveries and, based on present 
operations, will have none to offer for 
about 30 days. 

City mills are still enjoying a big 
mixed car trade, but outside of that they 


say inquiry is light. They quote bran 
at $23 ton, standard middlings $24, flour 
middlings $29@29.50, red dog %$33@34, 
wheat mixed feed $26@29, and rye mid- 
dlings $20@21, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 3 Year ago 
‘ . .$22.00@22.50 $23.75 @24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 .....@26.50 
Flour middlings 27.00@29.00 31.00@382.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@34.00 37.50@39.50 

Duluth.—Millfeed remains firm, but 
buying is slow. Not much is offering, 
which has much to do with the steadiness 
of the price. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Millfeed has developed 
rather a bullish undertone in the South- 
west, despite a lack of active demand for 
current deliveries. Although production 
has increased, practically all of the out- 
put is being applied on contracts, and 
offerings, consequently, are light. Coupled 
with this is the strength shown in corn 
prices, which affect feed sympathetically. 
Good inquiry exists for future deliveries 
up to Jan. 1, mostly at premiums of 
$1@2 ton, but few mills are anxious to 
sell on this basis. A good spot demand, 
it is believed, would send prices up rap- 
idly. Quotations, July 31, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $21.50@22 ton; brown 
shorts, $25@25.50; gray shorts, $26.50@ 
27. 

Atchison.—The feed market continues 
practically unchanged, with demand good. 
Active inquiry exists for future deliv- 
eries, but mills are unwilling to sell at 
less than a premium of $1@2 ton over 
the spot basis. Quotations, July 31, basis 
car lots, Atchison: bran, $22 ton; mill- 
run, $25; shorts, $27. 

Wichita.—Millfeed is strong, with mills 
unable to fill all orders. This might be 
accounted for by the fact that stocks 
were low before the new crop came on, 
and buyers are stocking up heavily now. 
Single car buyers are not in the market 
so actively, but a considerable amount 
has been sold in mixed car lots for July 
shipment. It would seem that jobbers 


Bran. 
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were short, and are bu to cover. 
Prices, basis Kansas City, July 30: bran, 
$22@23 -ton; mill-run, $25@26; gray 
shorts, $28@29. 

Hutchinson.—Demand for millfeed has 
not been nearly so keen, and mills are 
beginning to accumulate a surplus. 
Slackening in inquiry for bran has been 
especially pronounced. Quotations, July 
31, Kansas City basis: bran, $22@23 ton; 
mill-run, $25; gray shorts, $27@28. 

Oklahoma City.—The feed movement 
last week was exceptionally strong for 
the season. Brans were in heavy de- 
mand by mixed feed manufacturers of 
eastern and southeastern states. Flour 
mill operations were heavy, and the out- 
put of feeds was correspondingly large, 
but a large percentage of the feed was 
absorbed. Prices were a little higher 
than in the preceding week. Straight 
bran sold on July 31 at $1.20@1.25 per 
100 Ibs, mill-run bran at $1.30@1.35, and 
shorts at $1.40@1.45. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed has shown a ten- 
dency to weaken a little in price, but the 
cut has been only about 50c ton, com- 
pared with a week ago. Production is 
notably increased with the starting of 
grinding on the new crop. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted on July 380 at 
$26.25@28 ton, mixed feed at $28@29, 
and middlings at $29@380.25, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville-——There was little demand 
for millfeed last week, and neither bran 
nor mixed feed was on the market. 
Quotation for shorts, July 30, $30 ton. 

Indianapolis.—Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week. Demand was fairly 
brisk, and mills reported a slightly heav- 
ier output. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, 100-lb sacks, per ton: win- 
ter bran, $27@28.50; gray shorts, $33@ 
35; mixed feed, $28.50@30; red dog, $35 
@39. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk-Demand for millfeed has 
been comparatively light, but prices are 
somewhat firmer. The trend of the busi- 
ness is reported about normal. Quota- 
tions, July 30: red dog, $48@45 ton; win- 
ter wheat middlings, $34.50@36; stand- 
ard middlings, $31.50@82; bran, $30@31. 

Nashville—More activity is being 
noted in demand for millfeed from the 
Southeast, with practically all mills re- 
porting good sales. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, July 31: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $27@29 ton; standard middlings, 
$30@82. 

Atlanta.—Though most of the buying 
is for current needs only, millfeed de- 
mand is considered very good by Atlanta 
brokers for this time of year. Prices 
are still upward, advances of about $1 
being noted on July 30. Quotations: 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Atlanta, $83@84 
ton; gray-shorts, $36@37; brown shorts, 
$36@37; red dog, $47@48. 

Memphis.—Millfeed is dull and buyers 
show little interest, expecting lower prices 
as a result of the larger output of flour. 
On July 29 wheat bran was quoted at $25 
ton and gray shorts at $30@31. Very 
little was sold last week. Corn bran is 
in good demand, but very scarce. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—All activity disappeared after 
the soaking rains last week. The mar- 
ket was not so weak, however, as to low- 
er prices, as supplies are small. Mills 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 3, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, 





packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 8t. Louis Baltimore 
Pree $24.00@24.50 $..... @23.00 occ Dice ce Bocce Ge coce Bi. ree. Q80.00 
Hard winter bran .. -» 238.60@24.00 .....@.... 21.00@22.00 23.76@24.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran 60 bedzeeeeiees eee e QP éccee eeeee@..... 24,00@24.256 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings* .... 25.50@26.00 .....@24.00 25.00@25.60 .....@..... 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 30.00@31.00 29.00 @29.50 26.50@27.50 28.00@29.00 31.00@32.00 
Red dom ...scvceceeeeee 85.00@36.00 33.00 @34.00 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 36.00@38.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran .. $30.25@31.60 $28.50@30.00 $.....@..... 


Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran ..... 





re Fe $.....@26.50 $31.00 @32.00 
D.seee 31.60 @32.00 
32.00 @32.60 


30.25 @30.50 
31.25 @31.50 


28.50@30.00 


28.50@30.00 27.00@29.00 





Standard middlings*® . 31.50 @32.00 31.50@31.75 30.00@31.00 30.00@32.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... 36.00 @37.00 36.00@36.50 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Re Rt i ee oe es BO @37.50 41.00 @42.00 seee+@41.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Middlings 
ok) PEE Ee Ovccd's @ 28.00 $.....@387.00 
TWinnipe~w .......6 cuves @ 24.00 b pees Be cows 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis, 
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are sold ahead through August, except 
in mixed cars with flour. Red dog is in 
heavy demand. Quotations, July 31; 
bran, $27 ton; standard middlings, $27.50; 
heavy mixed feed, $33.50; flour middlings, 
$32.50; red dog, $37.50. 


Baltimore.—Aside from standard mid- 
dlings being lower, feed is unchanged 
and quiet. Quotations, July 31, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $30; soft 
winter bran, $31@32; standard mid- 
dlings, $30@31; flour middlings, $31@32; 
red dog, $36@38. 

Philadelphia—Supplies of millfeed are 
small and the market rules firm, but 
there is not much doing. Quotations, 
July 31, prompt shipment: spring bran 
$31@32 ton, hard winter bran $31.50@ 
82, soft winter bran $32@32.50, standard 
middlings $31.50@82, flour middlings $36 


@37, as to quality, and red dog $41@42. 


Boston.—A quiet demand for wheat 
feeds was reported last week, with the 
market generally easier. Some pressure 
to sell was shown by southwestern mill- 
ers. About $30.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
was the general asking price for bran, 
prompt or August shipment. No Cana- 
dian bran or middlings were offered for 
shipment. Resellers are offering in a 
limited way at $31.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Other feeds quiet, with no material 
change in prices. Quotations, July 31, 
prompt or at near-by points, in 100-!b 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $30.50@ 
31.50; hard winter bran, $30.50@31; soft 
winter bran, $31.50@32; standard mid- 
dlings, $32@32.50; flour middlings, $36@ 
36.50; mixed feed, $33.25@37.50; red dog, 
$41.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Considerable activity was 
manifested in millfeed last week, the 
bulk of the business being small lots for 
prompt shipment. Dealers were more 
inclined to get rid of their old contracts 
than to take on any new commitments. 
Quotations, July 31: standard middlings, 
$29.50@30.50; flour middlings, $34.50@ 
35.50; spring bran, $28.50@29.50; red 
dog, $39.50@40.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Millfeed remained in 
small demand, with prices practically un- 
changed last week. Quotations for Kan- 
sas red bran on July 31 were $30,504 
81.50 ton, with Montana bran and mill- 
run $28@29. Northern standard bran 
was quoted at $28@28.50, white bran 
and mill-run at $30@31, and middlings 
at $42.50@44, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Seattle-—There was fair demand for 
millfeed last week, with prices un- 
changed. Supplies are moderate, but 
sufficient to meet the demand. California 
wanted north coast feed, but secured lit- 
tle. Washington standard mill-run was 
quoted on July 31 at $25 ton to jobbers, 
and Montana mixed feed at $24.50@25. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues very strong. Buyers from New. 
England have raised their bids, and 
good sales for immediate shipment have 
been made to them. Mill stocks and 
those at country points are still low, as 
buyers continue to maintain a conserva- 
tive attitude and buy only to fill imme- 
diate requirements. Millers have no mid- 
dlings to offer, although they can meet 
the demand for bran and shorts. Quota- 
tions, July 80: bran $28.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25, middlings $37.25, all jutes, car 
lots, Montreal rate points, less 25¢ ton 
cash discount. At Fort William: bran 
$21 ton, shorts $23, middlings $30. 


T'oronto.—There is less activity in mill- 
feed. Bran is not in good demand, but 
the inquiry for shorts is keeping up well. 
No change was made in prices last week. 
Quotations, July 31: bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30, and middlings $37, jute, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—Demand for bran and 
shorts is fairly active, and mills have 
no difficulty in disposing of their output, 
which is small on account of restricted 
flour orders. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, July 31: Fort William basis, 
bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchew.n, 
bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, 
shorts $27; British Columbia, bran $27@ 
29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran 
$32, shorts $34, 
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EUROPE 

London, Eng., July 14.—There is a 
distinct improvement in offal trade. 
Prices have advanced and are well main- 
tained. There are few needy sellers of 
bran, and £5@6 is asked by millers for 
delivery, ex-mill. Middlings are strong- 
er than for weeks. An occasional re- 
seller can be found who will accept £6 
ton, ex-mill, but it would be difficult to 
buy from any miller at less than £6 15s. 
Plate pollards have shared in the ad- 
vance, and although £4 10s, c.if., was 
accepted last week for about due and 
passage parcels, more distant realized 
£4 13s 9d, with further sellers. For 
August and September shipment £4 18s 
gd is asked, and for September-October 
£5. Fancy Plate middlings for July- 
August shipment are held at £6 15s. 

Belfast, Ireland, July 10.—Mill offals 
remain steady at last week’s reductions. 
It is possible to buy very best white 
bran at £7 10s ton, delivered, and red 
bran maintains its price of £6. Mills 
are not inclined to book ahead at these 
figures, and will only sell for delivery 
over the next two or three weeks. Fine 
white pollards or sharps are £9 ton, 
common white pollards £8, and red £7. 


Demand is better for this class than for 


bran and the coarser feedingstuffs. Corn 
me is higher, and demand is improved. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
eipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
pr pal distributing centers for the week 
er July 31, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 19256 


M ipolis ... 431 318 12,438 11,094 
K s City .. 1,740 1,100 4,040 4,500 
N VOPR cvcc 9 6 see 6 
Bi B sestese oes 30 
B y ) Ore 368 337 
PI elphia .. 320 320 





SCREENINGS 

Mi inneapolis.—Feeders are inquiring 
for screenings, and dealers at times have 
dificulty in getting enough to fill re- 
quirements. Manufacturers are uninter- 
ested, but grinders are taking a little 
regularly. Light to medium weight 
screcnings are quoted at $8@12 ton, me- 
dium to heavy $12@16, heavy seeds $16 
@18, and cracked wheat and buckwheat 
as high as $20, Minneapolis. Choice mill 
oats are firm at 30@3l1c bu. 

Kansas City.—Extremely light demand 
exists for screenings. Quotations, July 
31, basis Kansas City: good to choice, 
$1.20@1.30 bu; ordinary to good, 75c@ 
$1.10; light weight, $10@20 ton; elevator 
dust, $1@5. 

Toronto.—Screenings are in good de- 
mand for feeding purposes throughout 
this province. Prices are steady. On 
July 31, recleaned standard screenings 
were quoted at $25@26 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Refuse_ screenings were 
quoted, July 31, at $3 ton, Fort William 


basi 











BIxED FEEDS 
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Chicago.—Active demand for immedi- 
ate shipment is reported on dairy feeds, 
resulting chiefly from dried up pastur- 
age. Buyers seem satisfied also with 
present prices, and are booking for 90 
days’ supplies. Poultry feeders are 
fighting the advance in grains, but buy- 
ing is only for immediate requirements. 
The trade seems to anticipate lower lev- 
els after wheat harvest, and when corn 
again starts to move into the market. 
The level of prices, July 31, was ap- 
proximately 50c ton higher on scratch 
feeds, with dairy feeds unchanged, com- 
pared with prices a week previously. 
Feed molasses (blackstrap) has also ad- 
vanced Yc gal. 


St. Louis ——Demand for mixed feeds is 
of a hand-to-mouth nature, but as stocks 
are low this class of buying provides a 
fair volume of business. Manufacturers 
are buying cautiously, and the entire in- 
dustry seems to be waiting. Prices are 
about steady. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, July 31, at $41 ton, high 
grade horse feed $36, and scratch feed 
M5 

Atlanta.—Feed business continues very 
active in Atlanta for this time of the 
year, although most buying is for current 
needs only. Prices have advanced stead- 
ily, and on July 30 were about $1 higher 
than in the week before. Quotations: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $32.50@40 ton; 
dairy feed, 24 per cent protein, $48.50; 
poultry scratch feed, $46@47; poultry 
mash feed, $53 up. 

Nashville-——There was practically no 
change in mixed feeds last week, demand 
being quiet, and the tone of prices strong. 
Quotations, July 31: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $30@43 ton; dairy feed, $32@44; 
poultry scratch feed, $43@52; poultry 
mash, $62@72. 

Memphis.—Demand for horse and 
mule feed is only moderate, but mills 
report good buying of poultry and dairy 
feeds. The crop working season is 
about over, and feeding of live stock is 
smaller. There are more supplies of 
feed grown at home, and pasturage is 
improved. 

Montreal.—Business in mixed feeds is 
quiet, but prices remain unchanged and 
firm. Lack of improvement in weather 
conditions is expected to stimulate de- 
mand. Quotations, July 30: first grade 
feeds $38@39 ton, second grade $34@ 
36.25, third grade $29, chicken feed $69, 
growing mash $72, first quality scratch 
grains $54, seconds $51, car lots, Mont- 
real rate points, ex-track,. 


Toronto.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
somewhat slower. Prices did not change 
last week, and on July 31 were as fol- 
lows: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat and bar- 
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ley chop $42.25, crushed oats $38.25@ 
42.25, feed wheat $48.25, cracked corn 
$39.25@40.25, feed corn meal $38.25@ 
40.25, cottonseed meal $52.25@54.25, oat- 
meal feed $14, chick feed $50.25@51.25, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—A little more interest 
was shown in cottonseed products last 
week. Inquiries were better, and the 
volume of sales showed a slight increase. 
Quotations, July 29: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $29.50 
ton; sound, 7 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$27; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $32.50; sound, 7 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $32.25; hulls, 
sound quality, bulk, $8,—all quotations 
f.o.b., New Orleans. 

Memphis.—Old crop meal is scarce in 
this territory, but plentiful elsewhere, 
and prices are lower. Buyers are taking 
little. After a little speculative activity 
in new crop meal at $1 ton over quota- 
tions for the old last week, mills declined 
to sell until there is less uncertainty at- 
tending the cotton crop. On July 29 
dealers quoted old crop 41 per cent at 
$30 ton, and 48 per cent at $31.50@32. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal prices have 
declined. Very little buying interest was 
shown last week, the few sales made be- 
ing chiefly at concessions. Mixers seem 
well supplied, and are not in the market. 
Quotations, July 31: 483 per cent $38.50 
ton, and 41 per cent $37, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal is steady 
and unchanged, with a moderate demand 
and fair supplies. There has been some 
buying for late shipment, together with 
an improvement in the call for spot stuff 
as the result of the need for feeding, 
due to drouth conditions. Quotation, 
July 31, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35.50@38.50 
ton. 

Boston.—A quiet demand for cotton- 
seed meal was reported last week, with 
the market generally unchanged. Local 
stocks are light. Shippers were quoting 
at $36@44 ton on July 31, but the trade 
is showing no interest. 

Liverpool, Eng., July 14.—A fair busi- 
ness was done in cottonseed meal last 
week, Bristol taking 2,000 tons, Septem- 
ber-October shipment, at £9 7s 6d. This 
is reported to have been a covering of 
short sales. Liverpool buyers bought 50 
per cent cottonseed meal at £9 2s 6d, 
September-October shipment. 

London, Eng., July 14.—Cottonseed 
cakes are quiet and slightly easier, with 
sellers of London made quoting at £5 
12s 6d ton, ex-mill. London made cakes 
from Bombay seed are offered at £5 10s. 





Exports from Argentina during June 
included the following: wheat, 10,104,000 
bus; corn, 23,898,000; flaxseed, 6,457,000; 
flour, 158,000 bbls. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 2, and on the 


corresponding date in 1925, as 
by the Western Feed Market 
-Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis 


Bran 


Pure wheat 


Middlings 


Flour middlings 


Red dog 


Mixed feed 


Old process oil meal. 


Bran* 


Middlings* 


Red dog* 
Duluth 

Bran 

Middlings 


Flour middlings 
Country mixed feed 


Red dog 
St. Louis 
Bran 


Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 


Oat feed 


Hominy feed 


Buffalo 


Pure bran 


Bran 


Standard middlings 
Flour middlings 


Red dog 


Heavy mixed feed 


Oil meal 


Kansas City 


Pure bran 


Bran 


Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 


Red dog 


Philadelphia 
Winter bran 
Pure bran 
Spring bran eee 
Spring middlings 


Red dog 


Flour middlings 


Milwaukee 


Winter bran 


Bran 
Middlings 


Fiour middlings .. 


Red dog 
Rye feed 


Cottonseed meal 
Brewers’ dried gra 
Hominy feed* 
Gluten 
Rate to Boston from 

Minneapolis 


Duluth 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Milwaukee 


Buffalo 


* Boston 








5.50@ 7.00 
00 @ 27. 


feedtt 


rail All-r 





reported 
Bureau, 


1926 
2.00 @ 22.5 
3.00 @ 
3.00@ 
7.00@3 § 
2.00 @ 32.5 
25.00 @ 26 
5.50@ 
00@3 
50@3 
00@ 








27.50 @28.00 








7.00 @38.00 


50@32.50 
00 @32.00 
00 @30.50 
50 @32.50 
50@40.00 
00 @38.00 


50 @ 25.00 
50 @ 25.50 
50 @26.00 
00 @30.00 
50 @35.50 
00 @21.50 
50 @38.50 
5.50 @ 26.00 








33.75 
all 
$9.10 
9.10 
7.50 
9.70 
6.50 


4.70 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago. 


sections, 


continues 
in good demand, with local handlers and 
buyers contracting for supplies to cover 
a period of several months. 
of buttermilk has been 
some extent, owing to hot weather and 
insufficient 
prices practically are unchanged. 
tations, July 31, 10@11c |b, less than car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


The produc- 
affected to 


but 
Quo- 








Range of Bran Prices 





July August September 
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July Future Closed Out Briskly 


July shorts must have suffered considerably in the closing out of the 
Chicago July future, as prices advanced over 12c in the last few minutes of 
trade. Deliveries on July contracts were very moderate throughout the month 
in domestic markets, and although it would seem that there would have been 
plenty to apply on contracts, since reports from a large number of markets 
speak of the record breaking receipts, every one interested in cash wheat 


wanted sdme of these receipts. 


The September future on Aug. 2 closed about 


2c lower than it had stood on the previous Tuesday. 

Millers were good buyers of wheat last week, and this, coupled with the 
fact that export buying was active, probably prevented the September future 
from declining further than it did, once the July option was out of the way. 
Receipts from the country have been exceptionally heavy, both in the South- 


west and in the central states. 


mills and export buyers, and have caused no pressure. 


They have, however, been well absorbed by 


News from Canada 


was more bullish last week, as the continued dry weather is now believed 
to have had a deteriorating effect upon the crop. 


CASH WHEAT 


Bullish reports of spring 
wheat from western Canada put the 
price up 5c in one day last week, fol- 
lowed by a reaction. The outstanding 
feature in the market was on July 31, 
when July wheat declined 5c in five 
minutes after reaching $1.49 on a sudden 
selling movement. The price jumped to 
$1.58, as the official high figure, while 
trading continued for 30 minutes after 
the regular close, with liberal transac- 
tions up to $1.60. At the same time 
there were no trades of cash wheat in 
the sample market reported above $1.52. 
Deferred futures also were up near to 
the top of the season’s high. Cash pre- 
miums declined 2@3c, and hard winters 
and soft red winters at the close on July 
31 were ¥%@Ic under the July. 

Minneapolis.—Spring wheat receipts 
have been very light all week. Regard- 
less of this fact, however, demand is 
spotted. Millers are interested in good 
varieties only, and leave the softer 
grades for the terminals. Ordinary No. 
1 is selling at 9@14c bu over September, 
11% per cent protein 10@15c¢ over, 12 
per cent 12@16c over, 12% per cent 14 
@livc over, 13 per cent 16@18c over, 
1342 per cent 17@19c over, and 14 per 
cent 18@20c over. The demand for new 
spring wheat to arrive is very mixed, 
Some buyers bid 5c over September, and 
some 10c over, for any No. 1. Arrivals 
of winter wheat are fairly heavy, and 
prices easier. For ordinary varieties, 1 
@1¥,c bu over Chicago September is 
bid, 12 per cent protein 3c over, 12% 
per cent 4c over, 13 per cent 5c over, 
and 13% per cent 6c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 31 
was $1.6014@1.73%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.601%,@1.66%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 8 at $1.58%@1.67%, and’ No. 1 
northern $1.58%@1.61%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 31 
was $1.40@1.544%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.87@1.48%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 3 at $1.3912@1.534, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.8644@1.47%. 

Based on the close, Aug. 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.40 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.88; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.40; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.88, No. 1 northern $1.86; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.25. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to July 381, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


1925-26 1924-26 1923-24 1922-23 
--102,090 97,657 96,214 123,102 
67,231 105,943 34,393 62,053 


( thicago. 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 








Totals ..... 169,321 203,600 130,607 186,155 


Winnipeg.—Reports of continued, ex- 
cessive heat over the Canadian West —_ 


prices last week on the upgrade. 





MORE RECORDS IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat re- 
ceipts at Kansas City in July | 
broke all former records by a big | 
margin. The total for the month | 
was 22,821 cars, equal to almost | 
81,000,000 bus. The former rec- 
ord for any month was 17,553 cars 
in August, 1924. Last month’s ar- 
rivals were nearly three times as 
large as in July last year, and 56 
per cent larger than two years 
ago. Local receivers generally be- 
lieve that the peak of the south- 
western movement has passed, as 
daily arrivals are diminishing, al- 
though they are still large. 











tures showed particular strength, espe- 
cially the new crop options, October and 
December. Some good buying was in 
evidence, and considerable export busi- 
ness was done in July wheat. In the 
cash wheat department, buying has been 
moderately active, but only in car lots. 
Prices have held more or less steadily. 
Millers have, for the most part, been out 
of the market. Cash No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William, July 31, was quoted 
at $1.59% bu. 

Duluth.—Cash buyers found very lit- 
tle spring wheat offering last week, as 
country shipping fell away. Samples of 
new wheat received look well. A good 
movement of winter wheat is heading 
this way. ‘The close of the cash market 
July 31 was under that of July 24. No. 
1 dark closed, July 31, at $1.65%4@ 
1.79% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.624%2@1.75%; 
No. 3 dark, $1.5812@1.6714; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.6342@1.75%2. 

Durum was in demand from milling 
and export sources. The former bid 
high for top stuff. The latter sent in 
workable quotations, but found little on 
sale, 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


c—— Amber durum——, --Durum—, 
July No. 1 No. 2 0.1 No. 2 
189% @166% 


24... 140% @166% 150% 148% 
26... 142% @171% 141% @171% 152% 150% 
27... 141 @172 140 @i171 151 149 

28... 141% @172% 140% @171% 161% 149% 
29... 143% @174% 1424%@1738% 158% 151% 
30... 144% @175% 143% @174% 154% 152% 
31 143% @174% 142% @173% 153% 151% 


Milwaukee—A feature of the week has 
been the enhancement of premiums on 


winter wheat in the cash market, mainly 
by way of readjusting values to get in 
line with spring. Northern samples are 
2c lower, but firmer, while winters ad- 
vanced fully 3c. Offerings are light, and 
demand is . Closing quotations, 
July 31: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
$1.57@1.64 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.46@ 
147, No. 1 red winter $1.46@1.47, No. 
1 durum $1.45@1.46. 

Kansas City.—The largest receipts in 
the history of the Kansas City market 
last week had no depressing effect on 
either prices or demand. The latter was, 
if anything, stimulated, while quotations 
advanced about 4c bu. Most of the buy- 
ing continues to be done by local mills 
and one or two large outside companies 
which are directly represented here. The 
general outside milling demand for 
wheat is comparatively moderate, as is 
that from elevator interests. Quotations, 
July 81: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.36%@ 
1.45 bu, No. 2 $1.86@1.44, No. 3 $1.35 
@1.48, No. 4 $1.33@1.41; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.40@1.40%2, No. 2 $1.39@1.39%, No. 
3 $1.35@1.38%2, No. 4 $1.82@1.87%,. 

Nashville—The wheat movement con- 
tinued brisk last week, with a consid- 
erable offering of new crop local grain. 
With the largest yield in years, farmers 
are getting very satisfactory returns 
from their wheat, which is selling at 
$1.40@1.50 bu. Some farmers who held 
old crop wheat were heavy losers by the 
slump near the end of the season, and 
this experience encourages marketing. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted on July 
81 at $1.54@1.57 bu, Nashville. 

St. Louis.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for soft wheat. Mill buyers, local 
and outside, took a good part of the 
offerings last week, while elevator inter- 
ests bought moderately. The demand is 
fair to good for hard wheat, local mills 
and elevators being in the market. Cash 
prices, July 31: No. 1 red $1.4142@1.42%% 
bu, No. 2 red $1.41@1.42%, No. 3 red 
$1.40@1.40%, No. 4 red $1.38; No. 1 
hard $1.4142@1.43, No. 2 hard $1.4214. 

Toledo.—The heavy movement of new 
wheat continues, with the result that 
some mill elevators are already full. To- 
ledo millers were bidding $1.364@ 
1.36% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, on July 30. 

Indianapolis.—Continued strength was 
shown in cash wheat last week. In car 
lots, quotations on July 31 showed an 
advance of 1@1%c bu in No. 2 red and 
a jump of 24%2@3c in No. 2 hard. The 
former grade was quoted at $1.814%2@ 
1.33%, and No. 2 hard at $1.29%4@ 
1.33%. 

Seattle.—There was only fair activity 
in wheat on last week’s advancing mar- 
kets, as farmers, believing in further 
advances, did not offer freely and buy- 
ers were disposed to be cautious. Ar- 
rivals at seaboard increased, and since 
July 1 to last week’s close were 8,500 
cars, against 580 for the same period 
last year. Quotations, to arrive, sacked, 
coast, July 30: soft and western white, 
$1.434 bu; hard winter and western red, 
$1.3912; northern spring, $1.41; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.44@1.45. Futures, 
basis soft white, bulk, coast, July and 
September, $1.3742; December, $1.39. 

Buffalo.—Some red winters are being 
worked in a moderate way for shipment 
from country points. Receipts are fair- 
ly liberal, practically all arrivals being 
applied on old sales. 

New York.—The wheat market was 
irregular last week, closing stronger, be- 
ing influenced by cables and reduced 
crop estimates. The cash demand was 
good, with mills large buyers, and export 
business was better. Quotations, July 
80: No. 2 red, c.if., domestic, $1.561%4 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels: 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


July 1 to ~ 








>—————_Week ending-————__,, - 

Wheat to— July 24,°26 July 25,'25 July 17,'26 July 24,'26 July 25, '25 
EE bce Sows tinecesaece S008. sch atene 140,000 575,000 397,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,763,000 291,000 2,461,000 4,852,000 730,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,113,000 419,000 161,000 2,687,000 2,748,000 
COME cb octnrececsccend§  aevenc 15,000 2,173,000 2,250,000 15,000 
Other countries ........ 20,000 239,000 323,000 1,623,000 621,000 
WORRERs oo dco ev tedsosces *3,195,000 964,000 5,258,000 11,887,000 4,511,000 

i MPPTTEPETT EES RTT 560,000 96,000 105,000 873,000 1,909,000 

188,000 128,000 816,000 517,000 
401,000 319,000 647,000 2,878,000 
294,000 906,000 2,158,000 3,364,000 





y 
*Including 333,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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LARGE RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO 


Torepo, On10, Aug. 2.—(Special 

| Telegram)—Wheat receipts con- 
tinue heavy. Wheat is being re- 
ceived more quickly than it can 
be unloaded, and some millers are 
forced to pay demurrage. There 
is some talk of temporary embar- 
goes becoming necessary. Receipts 
at Toledo this morning were 374 
cars, which makes 1,400 cars in 
seven days, which is big for this 
market. It is not expected that 
receipts will average so low in 
moisture as has been the case so 
far. Test weights are running 60 
Ibs bu or better. 

W. H. Wicor. 











GOVERNMENT REPORT ON 
GRAIN STOCKS ISSUED 

A report of commercial grain stocks in 
store in the United States will be issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in future on Monday of each 
week. The reports contain more com- 
plete statistics of the commercial stocks 
of grain in store in the United States 
than have been available heretofore. 

Stocks reported are those in public 
elevators or warehouses, and such grains 
in private elevators or warehouses as 
still are considered to be in trade chen- 
nels. Mill stocks and stocks of grvin 
intended for local consumption or retail 
trade are not included in the reports 

The figures apply to the stocks at the 
close of business on the Friday of each 
preceding week, with the exception of 
two or three markets at which the cut-off 
for certain reasons must be made at the 
close of business on Saturday. 

Figures for the first week, namely, 
that ending July 31, the report of which 
was issued on Aug. 2, follow in bushels: 





Canadian 

American grain grain in bond 

Wheat ... ++ 33,022,124 3,778,000 
GR od ovediues 25,573,698 ies 0% 

COE devesevudens 34,944,736 111,000 

006609540200 8,610,944 544,000 

PAP ya 2,280,511 183,900 
Piauseee wie ccae 974,042 be eces 





LARGE INDIANA WHEAT RECEIPTS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Not in the last 20 
years has the movement of soft winter 
wheat from the farms of Indiana been 
as heavy as at present, nor has the 
quality of the wheat been so high, Nine- 
teen out of every 20 cars of new wheat 
arriving in Indianapolis are grading No. 
1, and are testing 61 lbs bu or higher. 

Reports being received by local mills 
and grain dealers from various parts of 
the state show yields of 30, 40 and even 
50 bus to the acre, an almost unprece- 
dented total. The new wheat is being 
sold at country elevators at about $1.25 
bu, and a larger percentage of the crop 
than usual is being marketed direct from 
the thresher. 





$1.8844; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.614%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.774%2; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.62%4. 
Philadelphia.—The wheat market is 
quiet, but firm. Quotations, July 31, car 
lots in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.50; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.41. 
Baltimore.—Cash wheat on July 31 
was 4c higher than on the previous Sat- 
urday, with demand slow and _ stocks, 
mostly domestic, showing an increase of 
482,000 bus. Closing prices, July: 31: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.51; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.414%4. Closing 
prices of new southern on grade: No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.40%4; No. 3, 
$1.87%4; No. 4, $1.8414; No. 5, $1.31%. 
Toronto.—Old .crop Ontario winter 
wheat is about off the market. Some 
delivery of new wheat has been made, 
but supplies will be limited until. thresh- 
ing is more general. All offerings are 
being readily taken at prices in line with 
old crop quotations. Millers who had 
booked orders for flour for August and 
September shipment and have not suffi- 
cient stocks of wheat to cover are bid- 
ding for the new grain. On July 31 
the prices quoted were $1.30@1.36 bu, 
f.o.b., shipping points. It is difficult to 
get a stable quotation from mills to 
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farmers until delivery improves, but 
prices are expected to range $1.20@1.25 
bu. Western wheat is meeting with a 
poor demand from eastern mills. Quo- 
tations advanced 2c last week, and No. 
1 northern was quoted on July 31 at 
$1.67% bu, track, Bay ports; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

London, Eng., July 14.—With higher 
cable advices the market is firm and 
prices are higher. There has been an 
improvement in the volume of trading. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat is of- 
fered at 60s 6d, July shipment 59s 3d@ 
59s 6d, and October-November 53s 9d. 
For July shipment No. 2 northern Man- 
itoba is offered at 58s 9d, No. 2 tough 
57s 6d, and No. 2 hard winters 54s 6d. 
For shipment first half August up to 
52s 10%ed has been paid, and all August 
is reported sold at 52s 6d. No. 2 mixed 
durum is offered for July at 54s. Aus- 
tralian on passage is quoted at 58s 9d. 
Choice white Karachi, afloat, is. offered 
at 57s 6d, and July shipment at 57s 3d. 

Liverpool, Eng., July 14.—There is a 
fair demand for wheat, but buyers still 
show much caution. Shipments are 
larger, but not sufficient to replace the 
big quantities now arriving in Europe. 
The floating supply further decreased 
last week. Prices have advanced 6d@2s 
qr. Business in c.if. parcels is quiet. 
No. 2 hard winter, July shipment, is 
quoted at 52s 9d@52s 10%2d, August 
shipment 52s 3d, and choice white 
carachi wheat, July shipment, 57s. 





\\ heat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
eipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at e principal distributing centers, as re- 
| for the week ending July 31, in 

bu ls (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Mir ipolis 2,753 1,388 613 5562,067 2,646 
c is City. .8,725 2,451 2,288 1,2285,530 2,248 
Cl go ...- 2,643 3,4691,820 605 ee es 
Ne York ... 5181,236 8001,093 1,122 763 
34 KR ctuar 5 o* e* ° 28 
Ba 1ore ... 778 6526 468 3721,332 4,038 
Ph delphia 223 408 130 561,073 1,192 
Mi ukee ... 487 267 6524 306 es s* 
Dul.-Superior 587 190 498 8951,114 3,268 
Te » ea kes 1,270 3871 5 16 es is 
*B ilo .....2,643 2,994 82 .. 2,387 5,078 
teceipts by lake only. Shipments by 

lake and canal, 





COARSE GRAINS 


Milwaukee—With the exception of 
barley, coarse grain prices are stronger, 
with rye 3@4c higher, corn up 3@5c, 
and oats unchanged but firm. Demand 
is good. New barley is appearing, cre- 
ating an easier tone. Closing quotations, 
July 31: No. 2 rye, $1.07% bu; No. 3 
white oats, 42°4@43%4c; malting barley 
68@76c, pearling barley 77@78c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending July 
31, and the closing prices on Aug. 2, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 41%@ 
43°%c, 414.@41%c; No. 2 rye, $1.08%@ 
1.06%, $1.02°%4@1.03%; barley, 59@70c, 
59@ 68e. 

Buffalo—A good inquiry developed 
for oats when demand from the East 
showed more strength. Offerings were 
confined to cereal, and any heavy No. 2 
white would have had a ready sale. Bar- 














ley quotations are practically nominal, in 
the absence of sales; buyers, however, 
are not in the market for either malting 
or mixing barley. 

Duluth—Nothing new happened to 
change the uninteresting situation in 
oats. A few local buyers continue to 
care for the light, spotted receipts, but 
there has been no sign of outside inter- 
est. The new crop soon will be pressing 
for sale, and operators are wondering 
how the market will act, once the move- 
ment to terminals gets under way. No. 
3 white, on track, closed July 31 at 41% 
@44¥,c bu. 

Nashville—Oats are moving in about 
normal volume for this season, when the 
local crops are being consumed. Ship- 
pers are purchasing freely in southern 
Illinois. Prices, July 31: No. 2 white, 
50c bu; No. 3 white, 49%ec. 

Indianapolis.—No. 2 white oats, in car 
lots, were unchanged to ‘ec lower, the 
quotations on July 31 being 38@39%ec 
bu. No. 3 white declined Yec to 374%2@ 
38%2c. Stocks in store were only 9,690 
bus, compared with 89,640 last year. 

Philadelphia—Offerings of oats are 
light, and the market rules firm and %c 
higher, with a moderate demand. Quo- 
tations, July 31: No. 2 white, 5342@55c 
bu; No. 3 white, 524%2@54c. 

Boston.—A better demand for oats 
was reported last week, with the market 
held steady. For shipment, all-rail, fancy 
40-42 Ibs were quoted at 58@59c bu; 
fancy 38-40 Ibs, 57@58c; regular 38-40 
Ibs, 56@57c; regular 36-38 lbs, 55@56c; 
regular 34-36 Ibs, 54@55c. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains were inac- 
tive last week, only a small amount of 
trading being done at prices which 
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showed little fluctuation. 
lowed the trend of wheat. Oats and 
barley sold in small quantities. Quota- 
tions, July 31: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 50%c bu; barley, 62%c; _ rye, 
$1.05%2. 

Chicago.—Cash rye advanced with fu- 
tures last week, with light offerings and 
poor crop reports, but later reacted. No. 
2 closed on July 31 1%ec over Septem- 
ber, and No. 3 at $1.05%. There was 
no export business from Chicago, and an 
absence of lake shipments. Oats had 
an early advance and a later reaction. 
New crop has begun to move, showing 
25 to 29 Ibs test weight, and sells at 
Ye@le under old. Old oats are pre- 
ferred at the premium, with No. 2 white 
4342@44%4,c bu, and No. 3 white 424%@ 
43¥ec. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 31: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5242.@53c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 5142.@52c. 

Toronto.—Demand for coarse grains 
in Ontario is fair. Ontario oats are un- 
changed, but all other grains made sub- 
stantial advances last week, barley in- 
creasing 1@2c, rye 3@5c and western 
oats 3c. Quotations, July 31: Ontario 
oats 44@46c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., coun- 
try points, according to freights; bar- 
ley, 61@63c; rye, 88@90c; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats 53c bu, cif. Bay 
ports; No. 1 feed, 5lc; sample grades, 
46@49c. 


Rye has fol- 


FLEISCHMANN PLANS IN CUBA 
Havana, Cusa, July 26.—It is report- 
ed here that The Fleischmann Co, in- 
tends to build a factory in Havana prov- 
ince for the purpose of supplying yeast 
to the Cuban, and Central and South 
American trade. 








Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending July 31, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 100 113 95 122 308 125 


Kansas City .. 186 237 192 2392,483 828 
Chicago ..... 9451,012 1,079 781 - - 
New York ... 111 33 _ 6 45 46 
BeatOR. ..0cer- o. os ee oe ee 1 
Baltimore .... 10 6 oe oe 66 53 
Philadelphia . 11 1 15 8 84 33 
Milwaukee ... 52 408 32 18 ee 

Dul.-Superior.. 5 4 ee re 9 

WD. scaenae 66 28 4 7 ee os 
*Buffalo ..... 78 200 .-. 3,373 789 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 31, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis 88 267 54 240 1,898 68 


Kansas City .. 3 21 : 34 76 
CRIORBO. ceces 132 275 34 44 +? ee 
New York ... 534 316 399 185 44 112 
PT 1 es ve ee ° 52 
Baltimore... es 13 ee oe 3 45 
Philadelphia . 1 2 as 1 3 27 
Milwaukee ... 71 207 8 5 ie ‘+ 
Dul.-Superior.. 10 148 33 205 185 406 
PROTON hcicas 268 525 os we 84 164 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 31, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 73 35 30 23 3,214 318 
Kansas City .. 8 1 13 2 6 14 
CRIGRHO  ...¢+ 26 13 1 81 eo o6 
New York ... 375 73 36 269 90 151 
POONER awd cer ee ee ee eo 2 § 
Baltimore .... $e o« Se ee 37 58 
Philadelphia . ais ° Se es 4 2 
Milwaukee ... 13 3 8 2 ° 
Dul.-Superior.. 45 16 5 5 335 
Buffalo ..... 589 124 260 1,317 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 31, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 


1926 1925 1926 1926 
Minneapolis. 263 639 371 353 13,888 12,474 








Kansas City 2 647 36 93 478 413 
Chicago 933 1,969 1,107 1,336 coe o° 

New York... 108 60 292 469 707 
Boston .... 10 16 19 
Baltimore . 165 o* os 53 117 
Philadelphia 27 21 45 187 116 
Milwaukee.. 288 181 71 cin os 

D.-Superior. 11 16 296 8,967 3,076 
TOeGe <.acc 3D 101 54 - ; 
*Buffalo ... 716 100 2,445 2,372 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain 
Following are SBradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 24, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 












Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July 25, 
Wheat— 24 vious week 1925 
United States*... 342 +4,703 28,527 
United Statest +425 906 
Canada. 1.846 26.805 
SO See 58,507 +3,.282 56,238 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
, ee 347.700 ——4,600 44.600 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
Totals 106,207 —1,318 100,838 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
RG nh s0.04aee 28,328 —644 7,897 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
We nex 6.565608 43,898 —1,168 36,086 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 


bushels: 
United States———_. 











East Pacific 

1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
SOIT 2.250%. 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
ye eae 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
| ee ae 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
CRE. Be necce 54,543,000 2,096,000 566,639,000 
MOTs Beveses 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
on eee 51,483,000 3,191,000 54,674,000 

1926— 
3 eae 55,024,000 4,220,000 59,244,000 
, Se .321,000 3,188,000 61,509,000 
March 1 2,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
P*\) | ® Seer 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
BEG Beveces 780,000 38,018,000 33,798,000 
June 1..... 18,59 2,677,000 21,276,000 


Week ending 


July 3 13 16,486,000 









3,213,000 





July 10..... 808,000 17,671,000 
GGEe BV acces 1,855,000 19,494,000 
July 24 2,280,000 24,622,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King 

and Canada dom and 

1925—- Canada both coasts afloat* 
, 2 36,602,000 65,887,000 50,900,000 





Aug. 1..... 22,513,000 6 64,000 41,800,000 




















Sept 1 7,475,000 50,665,000 31,400,000 
Oot. Biecss 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
a Ae Se 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1 - 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926 
Sem. Be0.+5 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
POR, B.cces 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1 . 105,183,000 151,519,000 568,800,000 
Agrih 1....3892, ,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
pS 7 eee 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
June 1 59,235,000 80,511,000 55,900,000 
Week ending— 
July 3..... 39,900,000 56,386 53,300,000 
July 10 384,000 55 50,800,000 
July 17 5,731,000 55, 52,300,000 
J uly 24.... 33,885,000 68,507,000 47,700,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 May 1 ....169,746,000 
Oct. 1....146,505,000 June 1....186,411,000 
Nov. 1....170,175,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1....200,394,000 July 3 ....109,686,000 
1926— July 10 ...105,355,000 
Jan. 1....2138,821,000 July 17 ...107,625,000 
Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 July 24 ...106,207,000 
Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus 
Jan. 1, 1926, to 
July 24, 1926 
76,000 
grinding 


‘ Week ending 
July 24 July 17 
Imports into bonded mills for 
into flour for export, bus: 

Week ending—— 


Jan. 1, 1926, to 


Tuly 24 July 17 July 24, 1926 
cera 125,000 5,218,000 
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St, Louis—The corn market was 
rather quiet last week. Offerings were 
small, and were cleaned up closely by 
shippers and mills. Cash prices, July 
81: No. 2 yellow 87c bu, No. 3 yellow 
85@86c, No. 4 yellow 84'/.c; No. 2 white, 
8742c. 

Kansas City.—Cash prices, July 31: 
white corn, No. 2 84@85'c, No. 8 82@ 
84c, No. 4 79@81¥2c; yellow corn, No. 
2 87@88c, No. 3 8542@86'2c, No. 4 
824,@85c; mixed corn, No. 2 84@85'c, 
No. 8 82@84c, No. 4 79@81'%2c; cream 
meal, $4.35 bbl, cotton 24’s; hominy feed, 
$27 ton; corn bran, $27. 

New Orleans—There was only a fair 
demand for corn, both for domestic and 
export trade, last week. There were in- 
dications of possible increases in exports, 
but they have not materialized. Ship- 
ments were limited entirely to Latin 
America. Quotations, July 29: No. 2 
yellow $1.16 bu, No. 3 $1.15; No. 2 white 
$1.16, No. 3 $1.15; yellow chops, $2.05 
per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.75; stand- 
ard meal, $2.25 in 98's; cream meal, 
$2.35. 

Memphis.—Movement of corn meal is 
slow, jobbers having but limited busi- 
ness, as crops generally are laid by and 
the firmness of prices checks demand. 
Cream was quoted on July 29 at $4.30@ 
4.50, basis 24’s.. Corn receipts were light 
last week, and demahd_was limited. Cash 
No. 8 white was quoted at 93c, and No. 
8 yellow at 92c. 

Nashville—Corn trade in the South 
holds up fairly well for this season, with 
market strong. Quotations, July 31: No. 
2 white 99c bu, No. 8 white 98c, No. 2 
yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 97c. Demand 
for corn meal is seasonable, small grist 
mills doing a good business. Quotations, 
July 31: bolted, 96-lb cotton bags, $2.05 
@2.10. 

Indianapolis.—Cash corn followed the 
action of cash wheat, and showed an ad- 
vance on all grades. Quotations, July 
81, showed No. 2 white corn at 79@80c, 
an advance of 2@3c. No. 2 yellow was 
24%2.@3c higher at 78@79c, while No. 2 
mixed was 2@8c higher at 75@76c. 

Chicago.—There has been a good de- 
mand for spot stocks of corn products, 
which are exceptionally low. Buyers 
have been contracting ahead on corn 
flour to some extent, and prices have 
advanced about 10c during the week. 
Corn flour was quoted, July 31, at $2.20 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.20, cream meal 
$2.20, and hominy $2.30. 

Crop damage to corn due to heat and 
drouth was somewhat arrested late last 
week by timely rain over a considerable 
part of the leading corn states. Trade 
sentiment was more mixed, but the gen- 
eral disposition was to buy on breaks. 
Shipping demand was better, and a high- 
er average of prices secured, both in the 
cash and sample markets. On July 31 
July corn closed at 7744c bu, or 7c under 
September and 10c under December, a 
most unusual situation. No. 2 mixed 
was 84@84%4c, No. 4 mixed 80c, No. 6 
mixed 74c; No, 2 yellow 84% @85c, No. 
6 yellow 76%4c; No. 2 white 8412,@84%c, 
No. 4 white 84¥2c. 

Minneapolis.—Cash corn at Minneap- 
olis is a little easier, under the influence 
of freer arrivals, with demand only fair. 
No. 2 yellow is quoted at 3c bu over the 
Chicago September option, No. 3 yellow 
1@2c over, and No. 4 yellow lc under to 
lec over. Mixed corn sells at 2c bu under 
the yellow. 

The range of No. 8 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 31 
was 85@89c; the closing price on Aug. 
2 was 844%2@854%2c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 3 
at $5.60@5.70 and yellow at $5.50@5.60 
per 200 lbs. 

Milwaukee,— Although closing 8@4c 
higher last week, cash corn is easier with 
futures, and the basis is reduced. Re- 
ceipts are light, and industrial demand 
is good. Closing quotations, July 31: 








No. 2 yellow, 88c; No. 2 white, 88c; No. 
2 mixed, 86@87c. 
Baltimore.—Corn was firmer last week, 


with both offerings and demand light. 
Sales of record were confined to a par- 
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cel lot of southern white at 90c. Closing 
prices, July 31: No, 2 spot 85c bu, No. 3 
spot 83c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
91@92c. Corn meal is steady and slow 
at $2.10@2.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Corn advanced 1c 
early last week, but later dropped 24c. 
Supplies are small. Quotations, July 31: 
car lots for export, No. 2 yellow 90c bid, 
No. 3 yellow 88c, No. 4 yellow 85c. Corn 
goods are in small supply and steady, but 
trade is of a routine character. Quota- 
tions, July 31, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.70@2.90; white cream meal, fancy, 
$2.70@2.90; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$2.70@2.90. 

Boston.—There was a somewhat easier 
market for corn last week, with a dull 
demand from the trade. For shipment, 
all-rail, No. 2 yellow was quoted on July 
31 at $1.04@1.05 bu and No. 3 yellow 
at $1.02@1.03; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.02@1.03, and No. 8 yellow $1@ 
1.01. A higher market for hominy feed 
was noted, with a good demand and 
light offerings. About $37 ton, in sacks, 
was the general asking price. Gluten 
feed is in fair demand, with the market 
unchanged at $40.90 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
Corn meal advanced in price. Granu- 
lated yellow was quoted at $2.65 and 
bolted yellow at $2.60, with feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.05, all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Montreal.—Corn is quiet and demand 
slow with prices slightly higher. Ameri- 
can No. 3 yellow was quoted on July 29 
at 89c bu, and Argentine at 94c. Granu- 
lated corn meal is unchanged at $3 per 
98 lbs. White corn flour is also un- 
changed, and selling at $8@3.05. 


Liverpool, Eng., July 14.—Corn is 
steady for all descriptions in near posi- 
tions. Plate parcels afloat and shipping 
are 8@6d dearer, but later positions are 
quiet, with Argentine shippers offering 
more freely at 3@7'2d qr decline. Plate 
corn is dull, with prices a shade higher, 
the only business reported being some 
afloat at 82s 6d, August-September at 
29s 6d, June-July 380s 6d, and July- 
August 29s 9d. Arrivals are gradually 
increasing, but have had little or no in- 
fluence on stocks, which remain very 
small at all ports. A moderate spot 
demand was experienced, and holders at 
Liverpool advanced their quotations, but 
the higher prices demanded tended to 
check business. 





London, Eng., July 14.—Rolled oats 
and oatmeal still continue quiet, and 
there is no inclination on the part of 
buyers to enter into forward contracts. 
Shipping prices have advanced 6d. Lon- 
don mills are reported holding prices 
rather firmly at £17 ton, ex-mill. 


Belfast, Ireland, July 10.—There is a 
fair business in spot and near-by goods, 
and stocks of rolled oats are entirely 
cleared out in Belfast and the north. 
Very little is on offer in Dublin and 
the south. Medium meal is not quite 
so scarce, but as there have been very 
scanty arrivals of both classes of oat- 
meal for a considerable time, and neither 
importers nor merchants have been buy- 
ing, stocks are almost exhausted. Im- 
porters have done a little buying on 
their own account, and are quoting for 
rolled oats 87s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 87s 6d, Dublin, and for me- 
dium meal 36s@36s 6d, plus duty. 
Trade is improved. 


Montreal—The market for cereal 
foods is firm and devoid of any particu- 
lar feature. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 30: rolled oats, $3.20 per 
90 Ibs, and oatmeal $3.52 per 98 lbs. 


Toronto.—Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in slow demand for domestic consump- 
tion. The hot weather is having the cus- 
tomary effect on business in these prod- 
ucts, and only an occasional sale is tak- 
ing place. Prices are unchanged. On 
July 31 rolled oats were quoted at $6.30 
@6.50 bbl, and oatmeal 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Canadian cereal mills have 
found exporting extremely slow in re- 
cent months, United States millers have 
been able to undersell them in the United 


Kingdom, having cheaper oats for mill- 


ing purposes and a better outlet for 
their oat offals. A good oat crop this 
year would place Canada in a better 


position to compete for export business. 
Winnipeg.—The usual hot weather 
dullness prevails in oatmeal, and sales 
are light. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, July 31: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.75, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 
Chicago.—The spot market is very 
firm, but the future situation remains 
unchanged. Buyers are not inclined to 
pay prevailing prices for future deliv- 
eries, anticipating lower levels when the 
new crop moves. Export business is 
active. Rolled oats were quoted, July 
31, at $2.45 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal 
$2.70 per 100 Ibs. 
Philadelphia.—Supplies of oatmeal are 
small and values are well sustained, but 
there is little trading. Quotations, July 
31, $3@3.20 per 90 lbs for ground. 
Boston.—There is a good local demand 
for oatmeal, with the market firmly held 
at the recent advance. Rolled was quot- 
ed on July 31 at $3, and cut and ground 
at $3.30, in 90-lb sacks. 
Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quot- 
ed on Aug. 8 at $2.57 per 90 lbs. 





Minneapolis.—Quotations on rye flour 
are nominal and, apparently, do not re- 


flect a basis of actual sales. Some mills 
are still selling at a price well below 
that which others consider their cost. In 
consequence, new business is confined to 
less than car lots, ex-warehouse, or a 
few barrels in mixed cars. Pure white 
is quoted at $6@6.40 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
at $5.55@6.10, and pure dark at $4.10 
@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,119 bbls flour, compared with 
10,567 the previous week. 

Duluth.—Outside inquiry for rye flour 
is very slow, and only a few bids have 
been productive of business. The gener- 
ally accepted fact that the crop outlook 
is poor does not seem to bring buyers 
into the market. Stocks in the East are 
said to be ample for the time being. The 
local trade showed no increase. Quota- 
tions, July 30, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6.55 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.90; No. 3 dark, $4.15; No. 5 
blend, $6.25; No. 8 rye, $5.15. 

Chicago.—Demand for rye flour has 
not improved generally, and mill repre- 
sentatives and brokers complained of 


dullness. One local mill, however, re- 
ported an exceptionally good eastern 
business. Some interest has been shown 


in new crop flour, but buyers were not 
disposed to take hold at present prices. 
The local output has fallen off slightly, 
totaling 8,000 bbls, compared with 11,000 
bbls the previous week. White was 
quoted, July 31, at $6.15@6.40 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.85@6.20, and dark #4.40@ 
4.70. 

Milwaukee.—Rye flour is slow. Ask- 
ing limits have advanced further because 
of the steady enhancement of the value 
of the grain, and with mills not disposed 
to grant the concessions demanded by 
buyers, not much business is bein 
booked. There are, however, severa 
large consuming interests which have 
placed fairly large orders, with one or 
two covering virtually a full season’s re- 
quirements. However, the class of trade 
upon which rye mills depend has not 
been interested, excepting when it finds 
a mill willing to do business at buyers’ 
terms, and to the credit of Wisconsin 
rye millers it must be said that they are 
making a very firm stand to do business 
at a reasonable profit. Nominal quota- 
tions, July 31: fancy patent $6.80@7 bbl, 
pure white $6.70@6.85, medium $6.25@ 
6.60, pure dark $4.65@4.90, and ordinary 
dark $3.95@4.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour holds steady to 
firm, but buyers take as little as possible 
at the present level of prices. Prices, 
July 31: white patent, $6.75@7 bbl; dark, 
$4.75@5. 

Buffalo.—A slightly better demand for 
rye flours forced prices up with white 
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flours last week. Rye breads are grow- 
ing in popularity as the summer ad- 
vances, the use of this bread being high- 
ly recommended in a reducing diet, which 
fad gathers strength in the summer, 
Quotations, July 31: white $7.10@7.20, 
dark $4.65@4.75, and medium $6.65@ 
6.75. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply, and firm but quiet. Quotations, 
July 31, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: $7@7.25 for white, $6.75@7 
for medium, and $6.50@6.75 for dark. 

Pittsburgh.—There was a fair demand 
for rye flour last week. Bakers of rye 
bread report business as much improved. 
Quotations, July 31: pure white $6.50@7 
bbl, medium $5.50@6, and dark $4@4.50. 

Boston.—Rye flour was lower last 
week, demand ruling slow. Choice white 
patents were quoted on July 31 at $7@ 
7.20 bbl, in sacks, with standard patents 
at $6.80@7; dark rye is slow, with the 
market easier at $4.95@5; rye meal is 
fairly firm, with a moderate demand at 
$5.40@5.50. 





OKLAHOMA WHEAT STORAGE FILLED 

Oxranoma City, Oxrta.—The averave 
daily movement of Oklahoma wheat to 
market last week was about 750,000 bus, 
according to an estimate made by Her- 
bert Binkley, of the federal grain super- 
vision service. The average number of 
cars inspected in Oklahoma City for the 
week was about 100. Government offi- 
cials said the movement was surprising- 
ly large, in view of mill storage having 
already been virtually filled. 

Most Oklahoma wheat continues to go 
south for export. Oklahoma mills this 
year are exporting far more grain than 
formerly, which accounts for the unusual 
mill demand. Memphis grain dealers 
and millers and Missouri millers have 
been liberal buyers. The percentage of 
wheat going to Minneapolis and other 
northern points has been far below the 
average thus far in the season, 
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i) FLaxseep 


Flaxseed futures declined last weck, 
mostly in sympathy with wheat and 
weather reports. The Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., linseed crusher, Minneap- 
olis, in a recent bulletin brings out a 
point which might well be taken to heart 
by the trade in the United States and 
Canada. In commenting on the great 
influence which crop reports from the 
United States have upon the market, it 
states that a shrinkage or expansion of 
the’ United States production of 2,000,- 
000 or 3,000,000 bus would probably have 
much less effect on world conditions than 
the yield in other countries, such as Ar- 
gentina. It therefore urges a closer 
study of world conditions. 

A Dutch authority, it states, has esti- 
mated the available supplies from Ar- 
gentina and India for the last half of 
1926 at 821,000 tons. This is consider- 
ably larger than in either 1925 or 1926. 
The estimated requirements are placed 
at 720,000 tons by this Dutch authority, 
although the Minneapolis crusher thinks 
that its estimate is not high enough. 
The Archer company believes that the 
amount of oil consumed in the United 
States in the first half of 1926 was 
greater than in the similar period of 
1925, whereas the large consumption in 
Europe still continues. 

Altheugh the demand for oil meal is 
not very active, crushers are operating 
at a fair rate of activity, considering 
the time of year. Demand for oil re- 
mains fairly active, especially with mills 
in the East, which are able to use seed 
from Argentina that sells about 20@25c 
cheaper than seed brought from Duluth 
or Canada, 

Minneapolis.—Local linseed mills are 
operating rather heavily for the season— 
approximately 70 to 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Crushers report current inquiry 
for linseed meal as only fair, being con- 
fined to single car lot buyers. The larger 
distributors have about cleaned up their 
holdings, and every one seems to be 
waiting for lower prices. Stocks, how- 
ever, are light, and prices hold firm. 
Quotations: Minneapolis, $47.50 ton; Chi- 
cago and Toledo, $48.50; Buffalo and 
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August 4, 1926 


Edgewater, $47. Little or no inquiry 
exists for linseed cake for export, with 
crushers asking $41, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 





July 27...$2.55% 2.53% 2.55% 2.51% 2.54% 
July 28... 2.538% 2.53 2.53% 2.50% 2.53% 
July 29... 2.64 2.68% 2.53% 2.50% 2.53% 
July 30... 2.58% 2.63% 2.53 2.49% 2.53 

July 31... 2.61% 2.61% 2.51% 2.49% 2.51% 
Aug. 2..-. 248% 2.48° 2.48% ...... 2.51% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
July 31, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 10,202 14,074 2,717 3,571 
Duluth .... 9,485 16,671 8,239 15,115 
Ble «cesses 19,687 30,745 10,956 18,686 


Duluth—Unabated drouth over the 
Canadian Northwest served to force flax- 
seed prices up 542c, establishing a new 
high level. Cooler weather later damp- 
ened the bullish enthusiasm, causing the 
close on July 31 to be under that of 
July 24. Cash buyers are finding it diffi- 
cult to acquire fresh track supplies, as 
receipts are small. No. 1 spot closed 
July 31, 2e discount to 2c premium over 
September; to arrive, 2c under Septem- 
ber 

Chicago.—There is a very light de- 
mand for linseed meal, and production 
has been curtailed. Crushers are hold- 
ing prices firm, and will not make con- 
Linseed meal was quoted, July 





ce ons. 

31, at $49.50@50 ton, Chicago. 
ilwaukee.—Linseed meal is again 

firmer, after a brief spell of easiness 


which reduced prices about 50c ton. The 
weakness was due largely to the general- 
ly easier trend of other markets. De- 
mand is moderately active, with offer- 
ings light but well absorbed. Quotation, 
July 31, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49@50 ton. 

Buffalo—tLinseed mea! is not in urgent 
demand, and offerings are light, the mar- 
ket showing no change. Quotations, July 
31, 54 per cent $48.50, and 32 per cent 
$47.50. 

Boston—The market for linseed meal 
was very firmly held last week, with 
light stocks. Buffalo was offering 382 
per cent meal at $51.70 ton and 84 per 
cent at $53.70@54.70, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points. Edgewater was quoting 
82 per cent meal at $49.25@52 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, shipment 
within 45 days, but there was no de- 
mand, 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
was slow last week. Stocks are light, 
and offerings limited. Quotation, July 
31, $51.40 ton. 

Toronto.—There is a lessened demand 
for linseed meal. Prices were steady on 
July 31 at $54.25@56.25 ton, in car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg—In common with other 
feeds, linseed cake and meal are less ac- 
tive. Mills report a fair demand for this 
time of year. Prices are unchanged, oil 
cake, in bags, being $42 ton, and meal 
$44. A little speculative buying of flax- 
seed has marked the week, and crushing 
interests have been fair buyers. Quota- 
tion, July 31, $2.15 bu. 

Liverpool, Eng., July 14.—Feeding 
cakes are very quiet, with little business 
passing. American linseed is held at 
£10 7s 6d, July-August shipment, but 
resellers are accepting £10 3s 9d. Ar- 
gentine is firm, sellers asking £10 17s 
6d. A cargo of Russian linseed cake in 
bulk was offered last week at £9 5s 
July, £9 10s August, and £9 15s Sep- 
tember, shipment. 








Flaxseed—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 31, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
34 od 


Minneapolis .. 41 11 434 188 
Chicago ..... 300 2 i. a os +s 
Dul.-Superior, 61 127 24 24 642 392 
"Buffalo ..... 102 153 


*“ieceipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 





It is estimated that despite a large 


decrease in the farm population of the 
United States, the area devoted to agri- 
culture in that country has been in- 
creased since the census of 1910 by about 
80,000,000 acres. 
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GR OP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 








WEATHER CONSIDERED TOO 
HOT FOR CANADIAN CROPS 


Wiynirec, Man.—Since a week ago, 
crops in the western Canadian provinces 
have suffered considerably from the ex- 
cessive heat which has prevailed every- 
where. In some districts, particularly in 
central and northwestern Saskatchewan, 
and southern Alberta, wheat has been 
badly burned, and a_ corresponding 
shrinkage in yield is anticipated. At al- 
most all points rain is badly needed to 
relieve the excessive heat. In Manitoba, 
rust has developed in some localities, but 
samples examined showed this to be con- 
fined to the stem and, in any case, crops 
in this province are so far advanced that 
any serious loss or damage from this 
cause is very unlikely. 

It is estimated by western experts that 
the extreme heat of the past week has 
resulted in deterioration approximating 
10 per cent of the anticipated yield of 
the three prairie provinces. While this 
is regrettable, it must not be taken too 
seriously. Previous estimates were very 
high and, given an even wider margin 
of deterioration, this year’s crop would 
still be a large one. Present estimates 
range all the way from 290,000,000 bus 
to 370,000,000. Western Canada’s wheat 
yield for the past 10 years averages 
about 269,000,000 bus, and there is no 
reason to suppose, even with further de- 
terioration, that this season’s yield will 
fall below the average. As is usual with 
a crop which passes through a season of 
drouth and successfully reaches an early 
maturity, this season’s wheat will be of a 
high milling quality, with good gluten 
and protein content. 

Considerable cutting is now under way 
in Manitoba and, so far, the yields are 
averaging well. According to officials 
of the provincial government, the grain 
crop west of Winnipeg is this year one 
of the finest and most bountiful ever ex- 
amined. Magnificent wheat has_ been 
grown on the Portage plains, and it is 
estimated that yield will run from 25 to 
30 bus acre. In that locality also, oats 
are estimated to average 60 bus acre, and 
barley 40. 

It is expected that wheat cutting will 
be in full swing in the West in a very 
short while, owing to the fact that the ex- 
cessive heat is forcing grain to an early 
maturity. 


INDIANA’S WHEAT SAID TO BE 
FINEST STATE HAS PRODUCED 


Totepo, Outo.—C. B. Riley, secretary 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, in a circular to his members, under 
date of July 27, has this to say about 
the crop of new wheat in Indiana: 

“No one even dreamed of such a splen- 
did crop of wheat as Indiana has this 
year. The writer has been over the state 
quite generally, and the universal report 
is ‘It’s the best wheat Indiana ever pro- 
duced, and the largest yield per acre.’ 
Of course we are at least 25 per cent 
short in acreage, but every indication is 
that we will have 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 
bus more wheat than we had last year, 
and three fourths of it will grade No. 1, 
much already testing as high as 64 lbs 
bu, with moisture content as low as 9 
per cent.” 

A report of the experimental depart- 
ment of Purdue University on its Knox 
County farm states that the corrected 
yields of the different varieties stood in 
the following order: Purkoff, 51.4 bus 
per acre, test 61 lbs; Gladden, 51.1 bus, 
test 62 lbs; Hybrid 8 A321 49.8 bus, test 
61 lbs; Michigan Amber 47.1 bus, test 61 
Ibs; Fultz 46 bus, test 61 lbs; Fulcaster 
45.6 bus, test 59 lbs; Poole 44.6 bus, test 
60 lbs; Fulhio 42 bus, test 60 lbs; Michi- 
koff 41.9 bus, test 63 lbs; Rudy 38.4 bus, 
test 61 lbs. 

“We have reliable information,” the 
Purdue report continues, “that one or 
more fields in Knox and Gibson counties 
produced a little over 60 bus per acre. 
The ground was surveyed, and the grain 
weighed at the elevator.” 





MORE OPTIMISTIC FEELING 
IN NORTHWESTERN STATES 


Mrinwneapouis, Minn.—The cutting of 
early sown wheat is well advanced 
throughout the Northwest. Yields, par- 
ticularly in southern Minnesota, are av- 
eraging higher than was expected. Some 
already marketed at southern Minnesota 
points ran 25 bus acre and graded No. 1. 

Recent rains have proved beneficial to 
late sown wheat and corn. Cutting is 
reported from many stations in North 
Dakota, and should be general through- 
out that state within another week. On 
account of the spotted condition of the 
crop, estimates of yields vary consid- 
erably. However, some very short 
wheat has been found to have well-filled 
heads, so that the trade now looks for 
the final outcome to be better than the 
government forecast. 


RUSSIA HOPES TO EXPORT 
WHEAT DURING THIS YEAR 


Lonpon, Ene., July 23. — Although 
news as to the Russian crops is rather 
scanty and difficult to obtain, the pros- 
pects seem to be fairly good, and it is 
officially estimated that this season’s 
wheat production will slightly exceed last 
year’s crop. Harvesting has started in 
several districts, but it is understood that 
prices declined 24 per cent during June 
and are 34 per cent lower than at this 
time last year. 

It is held, however, that conditions are 
favorable for a successful grain collect- 
ing campaign, for, in view of the state 
of the world’s grain market, the export 
of grain offers profitable returns. At a 
meeting of the grain export trust it was 
moved that the export of grain should 
be stimulated by means of premiums and 
state credits. 

Free Press Crop Report 

Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press issued its fourth crop report of 
the season on July 31. This bears out 
previous statements of damage by heat 
and drouth, and shows Saskatchewan to 
be suffering most from these causes. The 
torrid heat of the past 10 days, it is 
feared, has taken heavy toll of western 
Canada’s grain fields. 

The report states that crops in Mani- 
toba have come through the season thus 
far in good condition, and promise to 
equal those of last year. In certain dis- 
tricts they may prove to be better. Sas- 
katchewan is the chief sufferer from heat 
and drouth, and indications at date of 
publication pointed to a yield far below 
that of a year ago, with further deterio- 
ration possible, as practically every 
point heard from stressed the immediate 
need of rain. The situation in Alberta 
appears mixed, and while several places 
report crops equal to, or better than, 
those of 1925, most districts need rain. 

The coarse grains have not suffered to 
the sume extent as wheat. 


Larger Michigan Crop Probable 

Totepo, Oun1o.—The harvest is in full 
swing in Michigan, and some mills have 
received enough new wheat to start 
grinding. Reports regarding the quality 
and yield of the new crop correspond 
with those already published for Ohio 
and Indiana. The wheat crop in Michi- 
gan will be larger than estimated, and 
may reach 14,000,000 bus. 


New York Prospects Good 


Burrato, N. Y.—New York § state 
farmers will realize more from their 
wheat this year than they expected. 


Prospects for a good crop were not 
promising, because of the late spring and 
heavy rains, but everything at present 
points to a good harvest. Some has been 
cut, and work on the remaining fields 
will be started next week. 

Ontario Winter Wheat Being Marketed 

Toronto, Ont.—The weather was fa- 
vorable last week, and reports from va- 
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rious parts of Ontario state that all 
crops made good progress. Fall wheat 
harvesting is general in the southwest- 
ern counties, and in. the earlier sections 
some threshing has been done. In the 
more backward counties the crop is re- 
ported as rapidly reaching maturity. 
Some of the new wheat is already find- 
ing its way to market. Oats are said to 
be disappointing in some localities, but 
the general opinion is that there will be 
an average crop of this grain. 


Moisture Deficiency in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Light rains fell 
over sections of the Southwest last week, 
partly relieving a drouth of several 
weeks’ duration. The ground is extreme- 
ly dry in most of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and pastures are burned. Lack of mois- 
ture is interfering in many places with 
the preparation of the ground for wheat 
planting. 


Rochester Reports Light Yield 

Rocnester, N. Y.—The claim is made 
that the wheat harvest now under way 
is the latest for this section for more 
than 100 years. The weather has been 
favorable for the work. In general it 
looks like a light yield. The crop went 
in late last fall, and considerable acre- 
age was abandoned. As it looks now, 
20@25 bus an acre will look big, against 
yields of 35@40 in good seasons. 


Trade Estimates for Pacific Coast 
Seattte, Wasu.—The winter wheat 
harvest is completed in many sections, 
and is approaching completion in others. 
Returns show the weight and quality of 
the wheat to be generally high. Trade 
estimates, based on July wheat condi- 
tions and threshing returns, place the 
yield of winter wheat of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho somewhat higher than 
the government estimate of July 1, or at 
48,500,000 bus, compared with the five- 
year average, 1921-25, of 52,000,000. 
Spring wheat has suffered some dam- 
age since the government estimate of 
July 1, and for the three states is esti- 
mated to yield 30,500,000 bus, compared 
with the last five-year average of 36,- 
620,000. 


Central Montana's Larger Yield 

Great Faris, Mont.—Best estimates 
indicate that the six central Montana 
counties will produce 25 per cent more 
wheat this year than last. A careful 
pre-harvest check on present conditions 
indicates a crop of approximately 10,- 
000,000 bus from these counties. Some 
of the increase is due to larger acreage, 
but greater yields to the acre are ex- 
pected. The winter wheat acreage har- 
vested this year is far greater than last 
year, and in many cases the yield to the 
acre is considerably larger. 


Australian Outlook Pleasing 

Metsourne, Vicroria, June 28.—Re- 
ports from the wheat growing states are 
encouraging. Excellent rains have fallen, 
and seeding operations are proceeding 
well. In the warmer areas of lighter 
rainfall the early sown crops have made 
splendid progress. The outlook in the 
mallee territory of Victoria could scarce- 
ly be better. 

In the past year or two agricultural 
practices here have shown a marked im- 
provement. The tendency now is to grow 
wheat only on well-worked bare fallow, 
and to reserve the stubble land for the 
production of oats for feed purposes. 
At one time the policy was to put in as 
much land as possible each season, but 
now the aim is to restrict wheat seeding 
to land which had been fallow for from 
9 to 15 months and during that time has 
been well tilled so as to conserve the 
maximum moisture and to provide a 
good seed bed. In addition there have 
been great increases in the application of 
superphosphates. 

Cuartes J. Matrruews. 


Weather Satisfactory in Holland 

AmsterpamM, Horianpn, July 12.—The 
weather continues fair, with much sun- 
shine, and farmers are busy harvesting 
the hay crop. This is much belated on 
account of the continuous rains of last 
month, which spoiled the quality of the 
early cuttings. 































































































































BRANSPORTATION | 


LAKE VESSELS LARGELY 
IN ORE CARRYING TRADE 


Crevetanp, Onto.—While every avail- 
able freighter on the Great Lakes has 
been pressed into service, many of these 
vessels will bring down no grain until 
late in the season, and some of them 
probably will not haul any this year be- 
cause of the late season opening and the 
demand for ore on the downbound trips. 

Canadian vessels are taking all the 
grain shipped from the Head of the 
Lakes, and a cut was made in stocks last 
week when‘ vessels loaded 4,518,000 bus, 
receipts being 2,825,000. 

Lake Superior grain trade will not be 
important for several weeks, Grain ship- 
pers at the Head of the Lakes are not in 
the market for tonnage, and there has 
been a light demand at Lake Michigan 
ports. 

Some chartering for Buffalo at 3c bu 
was reported last week from the Head 
of the Lakes. The rail movement is light. 
One charter was reported this week for 
corn to be loaded at South Chicago for 
Georgian Bay at 2¥ec bu. 

Despite the fact that all freighters in 
service are hauling their limits of coal 
upbound and ore downbound, the ore 
and coal trade will almost monopolize the 
vessels of big transportation lines until 
very late in the fall. This situation is 
primarily due to the fact that naviga- 
tion got a five or six weeks’ late start. 
Coal was practically exhausted on the 
northwestern docks, and ore supplies 
were low at the lower end of the route. 
Big steel and other industrial plants that 
draw on the northwestern ore supply 
have been running at high production 
capacity, and require more raw material 
than usual. 





Proposed Reduction Refused 

The proposed reduced proportional 
rates on grain and grain products, in 
carloads, from Kansas City to Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur, Texas, New Or- 
leans, and points taking New Orleans 
rates, for export, have been found not 
justified, according to a decision handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The cancellation of the pro- 
posed schedules by Aug. 24 has been or- 
dered. 

The Kansas City Southern, in connec- 
tion with the Texarkana & Fort Smith, 
Texas & Pacific, and Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Co., in schedules filed to 
become effective on March 28, proposed 
the reduction to the gulf ports. The op- 
eration of the schedules was suspended 
until July 26, and subsequently until 
Aug. 25. 








Australia Expects Rate Increase 

MELsourNeE, Victoria, June 28.—Al- 
though the current wheat shipping sea- 
son has still five months to run, interest 
is already being directed toward the ar- 
rangement of charters for the shipment 
of the 1926-27 crop. Lately a few ves- 
sels have been fixed by Western Aus- 
tralia and South Australia for prompt 
loading at 25s ton. It is not quite clear, 
however, whether these transactions re- 
fer to final cargoes of the current sea- 
son’s grain or the coming crop, probably 
the former. It is generally considered 
that the charter rates for the 1926-27 
crop will be considerably in advance of 
the prevailing charges, and this impres- 
sion is materially strengthened by the 
fact that shipowners recently have been 
carrying wheat to over-sea ports at rates 
insufficient to cover running expenses. 
This has been done, it is asserted, to 
avoid the necessity for dispatching the 
vessels empty. 

Crartes J. Matrnews. 


Differential Rates Defended 

Bavrmmore, Mpo.—On July 26 Baltimore 
again defended its differential freight 
rates, this time from attacks by Boston 
and New York. The hearing was in 
Washington before Howard Hosmer, ex- 
aminer for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Baltimore was well repre- 


sented, as were also the Baltimore & 
Ohio road, the Pennsylvania, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, the Merchants’ Ex- 








change and Commercial Exchange, Phila- 
delphia, and Hampton Roads, Va., com- 
mercial interests. O. S. Lewis, freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
who has fought most of the attacks of 
the northern ports, was the principal wit- 
ness for Baltimore. Oct. 1 was fixed as 
the time limit for filing briefs in the case. 


Service Continued by Arrow Line 

Bartrmore, Mp.—The intercoastal serv- 
ice between Baltimore and Pacific Coast 
ports which has been maintained by the 
United American Lines is to be continued 
as the Arrow Line, under the manage- 
ment of Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc., 
effective from Aug. 1. Headquarters 
will be in San Francisco. 


Little Grain Shipping from Duluth 
Duturn, Minn.—The Great Lakes are 
now at their highest stage of water for 
the year, and vessels are taking full ad- 
vantage of this by loading to the limit 
allowable. The grain trade is showing 
little interest in vessel tonnage, due to 
the light demand for grain for shipment. 
The rate on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, is 
nominally 3c bu. There is so little doing 

it is hard to quote a definite figure. 


New Orleans Grain Men Protest 

New Orteans, La.—Protesting that 
they did not know of the existence of 
the Oklahoma-Galveston rates obtained 
by the Texas port last summer until 
they began trying to book grain ship- 
ments for this port early in 1926, several 
grain shippers here have accused the 
New Orleans joint traffic bureau of fail- 
ing to take action in time to prevent the 
rate situation and neglecting to warn 
the shippers in time so they could do 
what they might to protect themselves. 

The Board of Trade has asked the 
traffic bureau and all New Orleans grain 
shippers to co-operate with the chairman 
of the Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion in an effort to get the rate from 
Oklahoma shipping centers to New Or- 
leans and Galveston equalized. 





Galveston Situation Improved 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxra.—Offsetting 
charges of a possible wheat embargo at 
Galveston, which have given Oklahoma 
grain dealers and flour millers serious 
concern for 10 days, Fred Capshaw, 
chairman of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, says that daily reports he 
receives from Galveston indicate that the 
railroads, the terminal elevators and the 
steamship companies have the situation 
well in hand, These figures, he says, 
show in a few days a decline of about 
1,000 cars in the total number en route 
and being unloaded. 


Protest New Schedule for Mixed Cars 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, filed a complaint 
last week at Topeka, Kansas, against all 
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Kansas railroads which are asking for a 
new schedule to fix the rate for mixed 
carloads at the figure of the highest 
rated commodity in the car. The pro- 
wg plan also would set the minimum 
oad for the car at the highest minimum 
of any commodity within. This is the 
plan recently put into effect by the 
Union Pacific, and other roads are pro- 
posing to adopt it. Much feed and flour 
are shipped in the state in mixed car- 
loads, and the proposed change would 
make substantial increases in the rates. 


May Oause Corn Congestion 

Monrreat, Que.—The strike in Brit- 
ain, by diverting a considerable number 
of tramp ships to coal carrying, has 
brought about a shortage of these steam- 
ers for the transportation of grain. This 
in turn is causing some congestion in the 
elevators of Montreal, and it is feared 
that the port will not be able to handle 
several million bushels of American corn 
now in store at Chicago, which was ex- 
pected to be moved through Montreal in 
the next few days to make space at Chi- 
cago for the incoming new crop. 





Cheaper Rates to Cuba 

Havana, Cusa, July 26.—Reductions 
in the freight rates from New York and 
New Orleans to Cuba have been made re- 
cently. The Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co. is also making a bid to obtain 
some of the flour export business to 
Cuba, as it offers all-rail shipment from 
any part of the United States to Cuba 
for straight carloads of flour. This 
would be an excellent service if it were 
likely that the company could compete 
with the rates of steamship lines. 

A new line of steamers recently was 
inaugurated from Seattle and Portland 
to Cuba. The rates are attractive, and 
mills in Washington and Oregon have 
made attempts to secure some of the 
Cuban trade on the strength of them. 
The irregularity of the sailings and the 
delay in transportation, however, coun- 
teract the advantages of the cheap rates 
to a great extent. 





WHEN CUSTOM BINDS 

A custom in the grain trade in certain 
territory, to the effect that a seller’s 
written confirmation of the terms of a 
sales contract negotiated by telephone is 
conclusive as to the terms of the con- 
tract, does not bind a buyer of corn for 
his own use, he not being a dealer and 
not knowing of the custom, holds the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Friesen vs. Cheatum (243 Pac. 1041). 
This decision squares with the funda- 
mental legal principle that trade customs 
are binding only upon those who con- 
tract with actual knowledge of the cus- 
toms or who are reasonably supposed to 
know of them, on account of being mem- 
bers of the trade in which the customs 


exist. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 








The Change in America’s Food Habits 


(Continued from page 451.) 


more nearly related to the increase in 
sugar disappearance, It is by no means 
clear that the increase in sugar con- 
sumption can be accounted for by the 
tendency to use more expensive foods. 
The substitution of sugar for alcoholic 
beverages after the passage of the Vol- 
stead act must have played a large part 
in this change. The rate of increase 
represents little more than the trend 
which has been noted since 1900. It is 
quite possible that no new factor has 
been introduced. There has probably 
merely been a continuation of the tend- 
ency to substitute sugar for cereals, but 
the falling off in the consumption of 
wheat flour appears to be more rapid in 
the years since the war because the re- 
placement of corn meal in the South by 
wheat flour was probably nearly com- 
plete in 1919. Under these circum- 
stances, the brunt of the decline in 
cereal consumption in favor of sugar 
naturally fell on flour. 

Certain other factors which may have 
influenced flour consumption deserve 
mention, though Mr. Working believes 
that their effect has probably , Soon very 
small, Economies have undoubtedly 






been introduced by the expansion of the 
baking industry. The use of flour of 
higher gluten content may have resulted 
in the eating of less bread, although 
Mr. Working thinks that this may well 
be questioned. He does not believe that 
the war-time injunction to eat less 
wheat has carried over into subsequent 
years; on the contrary, he thinks that 
revulsion against the enforced use of 
unsatisfactory wheat substitutes during 
the war may have increased the con- 
sumption of wheat at the expense of the 
substitutes. The only war-time influence 
which is still being felt, and which he 
believes is restraining bread consump- 
tion to a certain extent, is the practice 
of charging for bread in public eating 
places. 

In conclusion Mr. Working attempts 
to appraise the probable future of flour 
consumption, taking the four factors 
which he believes to have exercised most 
influence on flour in the past seven years 
and concentrating his attention upon 
them. 

He believes that the influence of pros- 
perity as distinguished from the diversi- 
fication of the diet to which it is in 





some degree related is reflected primari- 
ly in the use of more expensive foods 
than flour. In some classes, however, in- 
creasing prosperity has resulted in a 
larger use of flour in the place of corn 
meal and other coarser cereals. He is 
of the opinion that this striking increase 
in prosperity has probably come to an 
end. Some think that a slow increase 
will continue, while others hold that 
wages are now at higher levels than can 
be maintained. In either case the 
changes during the next several years 
must be slight, and he believes that the 
next several years will see neither a 
repetition nor a reversal of the striking 
changes in food consumption which oc- 
curred between 1919 and 1923. 

As for diversification of diet, Mr. 
Working thinks that this may be ex- 
pected to continue slowly in proportion 
to improvements in the facilities for han- 
dling and supplying foods, but its fur- 
ther influence on flour consumption can 
scarcely be great. 

The decline in total food consump- 
tion per capita will probably continue, 
in the opinion of Mr. Working. There 
are still great opportunities for the in- 
troduction of labor saving machinery, 
and the industries of agriculture and 
forestry will probably continue to de- 
cline in relative importance. But it is 
equally clear that the decline in food 
requirements cannot continue indefinite- 
ly, and it may even now be approaching 
its limit. Men engaged in strictly sed- 
entary occupations, taking the amount 
of exercise necessary for their continued 
health, require as much food as those 
doing light physical work. The pro- 
portion of the population engaged in 
heavy physical work is already fairly 
small, and further reduction must come 
slowly. As for the various other factors 
which have influenced total food con- 
sumption, the future is problematical, 
but their importance is relatively small. 

The possible inroads of sugar on the 
cereals, however, cannot be passed over 
lightly. Flour consumption decreased 
very sharply among certain classes even 
before 1919, its place in the diet being 
taken by sugar. The magnitude of the 
decrease in flour consumption was ob- 
scured by increases among other classes 
where flour was taking the place of 
products of the coarser grains, especial- 
ly corn meal. This field for expansion 
of flour consumption is now almost ex- 
hausted. The question is whether the 
progressive decrease in flour consump- 
tion among all classes will continue, 
with no substantial increase anywhere 
in the United States to offset it. Sugar 
is really a fairly cheap food. Pound 
for pound, it contains about 13 per cent 
more energy than flour. It is a highly 
palatable food, and is entirely whole- 
some when adequately supplemented 
with vegetables, meat, and dairy prod- 
ucts. From a dietetic point of view, 
there is no reason why sugar should not 
be substituted for flour in considerably 
larger quantities than at present. 

On the other hand, an_ excessive 
amount of sugar is distasteful to most 
people. A considerable portion of the 
population of the United States is un- 
doubtedly using all the sugar it cares 
to at the present time. In this group 
there will probably be little further sub- 
stitution of sugar for flour. Upon the 
size and importance of this group, at 
present unknown, probably depends the 
future tendency of the increase of sugar 
consumption at the expense of flour. 

Summarizing, Mr. Working says that 
the striking decline in per capita flour 
consumption during the last 20 or 30 
years has been the inevitable result of 
certain fundamental forces which have 
been operating during that period. 
Looking to the probable future effect 
of these forces, it appears that those 
which may be summarized under tle 
three heads of increasing prosperity, 

diversification of the diet, and declin- 
ing total food consumption, probably 
will continue to operate in the direction 
of decreasing flour consumption, !l- 
though their effect doubtless will not he 
great. But the influence of the fourth 
factor, the inroad of sugar on cereals, 
may be much greater. 





Australian exports in May included 
} saat bus wheat and 543,000 bbls 
our. 
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FOREIGN FLOUR IN POOR 
DEMAND IN NETHERLANDS 


\msTerDAM, Hottann, July 12.—A 
complete lack of interest on the part of 
importers in respect to foreign flour con- 
tinues. Lower prices early last week 
failed to stimulate activity, and appar- 
ently the heavy buying during the past 
moth for forward shipment has caused 
a complete withdrawal of buyers on this 
side. Having bought on a higher basis 
then now prevails, importers prefer 
cleiring off the old contracts before en- 
ga.ing in fresh business, so the lower 
offers received early last week from the 
United States did not receive much at- 
ter.ion. The rise in values during the 
past few days, although a further ob- 
stecle to forward business, is not viewed 
sorrowfully by importers, in view of the 
reccipts to be expected during the next 
fe’ months, as the reports of damage to 
ercps by floods in various parts of cen- 
tra! Europe create the belief that, for 
the near future, prices will be main- 
tained, 

ilome milled flour continues at $8.50 
per 100 kilos, delivered, which is well 
above the foreign parity. There being 
no stocks of foreign flour to compete 
witi, millers are making hay while the 
sun shines, although the first arrivals of 
new crop American flour will in all 
probability alter the position. There was 
some demand from central Europe for 
Canadian flour principally, for immedi- 
ate shipment last week, but in the ab- 
sence of stocks here importers have been 
unable to profit from such inquiries. 
Foreign quotations vary unaccountably. 
There are offers of new crop Kansas 
patents at $8@8.50. Oklahoma offers 
hard wheat export patents at $7.60@7.80. 
Other mills are considerably higher for 
the same kind of flour. 





REVIVAL OF ACTIVITY IS 
SHOWN IN GERMAN MARKETS 


HampurG, Germany, July 10.—The 
question of grain duties being settled, 
German markets are fairly active, stimu- 
lated last week by reports of losses due 
to recent floods. However, the greater 
part of the damaged territory is pasture 
land, cereal crops generally being situ- 
ated on higher levels. 

Hamburg and Bremen importers say 
that there is practically no American or 
Canadian flour available or to arrive be- 
fore Aug. 1, when the new duties become 
effective, and only secondhand offers of 
such parcels are to be had. Offers of 
Kansas flour, which were regarded as 
favorable, were therefore neglected. 
Home milled wheat flour is not pressed 
for sale, and the price remains practical- 
ly unchanged from a week ago. Rye 
flour is firm, and prices improving from 
day to day on account of the decrease 
in rye stocks. These cannot be replen- 
ished in the same way as wheat stocks. 
The consumptive flour demand is steady, 
Stocks in general being only of sufficient 
extent to cover immediate needs. There- 
fore, even in the case of stable prices 
ruling, good buying on the part of bak- 
ers and other consumers in the near fu- 
ture is anticipated. 

Mills’ quotations per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Manitoba patents, July-Au- 
gust shipment, $8.70@9.10; Kansas pat- 
en’, $7,90@8.30; English patents, prompt 
shipment, $8.75@9.70; English milled 
Manitobas, $9.20@9.30; Hamburg wheat 
flour is equal to $11.50@11.60, Hamburg; 
7 flour, $8.10@8.70 per 100 kilos, ex- 
mil, 


A British View of the Wheat Situation 


Lonvon, Enc., July 14.—The publication of the United States govern- 
ment crop report has been the primary cause of a very substantial rise in both 


wheat and flour prices. 


Considered by itself, however, showing as it does an 


increase of nearly 100,000,000 bus in the wheat crop of the United States, this 
year, compared with that of 1925, no advance possibly could be maintained. 
The American and Canadian markets would seem to have lost their heads, 
and have moved prices up to such an extent that but few on this side could 


follow without further time for consideration. 


If it was a case of the bulls 


trying to control the market, they defeated their own ends by the rapidity 


of the advance. 


Sentiment frequently does more than actual facts to control markets, 
particularly when the facts are represented by reports from North America. 
As the result of experience gained since the war, bureau reports are viewed 


with grave suspicion. 


This is all the more regrettable, as such information is 


issued by the governments concerned, without fear or favor, for the benefit 


of the world at large. 


age of information prior to the official publication of the figures. 
figures, to be of real value to the world, should be accurate. 


The greatest secrecy is observed to prevent any leak- 


These 
It may be that 


a new era has arrived, and that this is the year. 

Accepting these figures, if a comparison of the estimate of the wheat crop 
this year in the United States and Canada, with that of last year at this time, 
but taking the final outturn of Canada in 1925 in place of the estimate, the 
outturn giving the larger figures, it will be found that there should be more 
wheat available this year than last, providing the spring wheat yield comes 


up to present expectations. 


This does not produce a bullish situation. 


Turn 


then to Europe, which is mainly importing, and the reports seem to be unani- 
mous that the French and German crops are not up to those of last year, yet 
on the other hand Roumania and Russia are reported to be in a position to 


more than supply the deficiency. 


The only remaining question to be answered 


is the source of the necessary supplies until these crops start moving freely. 
Australia probably has but little left to export, and the inquirer is left to con- 
sider to what extent Argentina can supplement the world’s requirements 
during the next six months, which must otherwise be supplied by America 


and Canada. 


three months must be an open book. 


If this problem can be solved, then price values for the next 


Prices may, and probably will, keep 


fairly firm for the time being, but unless something unforeseen occurs to the 
growing crops, the forward contracts which have been made at a heavy dis- 
count should by then be moving, and values should come down to the discount 


level. 
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Lonvon, Ena., July 14.—Flour, which 
always moves more slowly than wheat, 
has not responded to the higher prices 
asked by the mills, buyers showing a 
good deal of reserve but, owing partially 
to comparatively short supplies, holders 
of stock generally are firm in their ideas 
of value, with the result that the turn- 
over is not large. Australian flour is the 
most active. 

Flour Quotations.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered by mills at 48@49s, 
c.i.f., for shipment during July, August 
and September, except in one or two 
cases, where the miller is prepared to 
accept a discount of 2s sack for Septem- 
ber shipment. October shipment is of- 
fered at 45s 3d@46s 3d, and November 
at 44s 3d@45s 3d. On spot the value 
is 49s, ex-store, for the better brands. 
Canadian export patents generally are 
offered for July, August and September 
shipment from seaboard at 45s 9d@46s, 
c.i.f. Importers are holding spot stocks 
at 46s 6d, ex-store. Canadian flour 
milled in bond in the United States is 
quoted at 47s 6d@48s 6d, with good 
patents at Is more. Canadian winter 
wheat 90 per cent patents are quoted at 
41s, c.i.f. Australian flours have been 
changing hands quite freely, with sellers 
asking 4s 6d, c.i.f., for passage parcels, 
but buyers will not advance beyond 41s 
3d. Kansas flours are seldom quoted. 
Shippers are asking 44s 6d@45s_ 6d. 
Plate low grades are offered at 22s, c.i.f., 
but buyers are not prepared to pay 
more than 2Is 6d. Minneapolis low 
grades are offered at 29s 6d@30s. Con- 
tinental low grades are quoted at 21s 6d, 
but buyers do not consider them good 
value at the price. 

Home Milled Flours.—London millers 
have advanced the official price for their 
straight run flour Is per sack to 5ls, 
delivered, about equal to 46s 6d, c.i.f. 
Yesterday some of them broadcasted the 


UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


baking trade, offering straight run flour 
at 49s for July and August delivery, 46s 
for September, and 45s for October, No- 
vember and December, and it is under- 
stood that, owing to the lower prices 
which have been accepted for early de- 
livery, namely, 48s, with an occasional 
seller at 47s, the broadcasted price will 
hold good until tomorrow morning, not- 
withstanding the official advance. Such 
prices, particularly those for forward de- 
livery, are hard for the importer to com- 
pete with. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals were heavy 
last week. The quantities, in sacks of 
280 Ibs each, were: from the United 
States, 11,576; Canada, 14,736; Australia, 
3,999; Argentina, 10,397; Continent, 854. 


Liverpoot, Ene., July 14.—Demand for 
home milled flour is still limited to im- 
mediate requirements of bakers, and a 
steady trade is passing at about un- 
changed prices. Imported flour is 
steady, and Manitobas meet fair inquiry. 
Export grade was sold more freely last 
week for parcels to arrive at 49s, ex- 
quay. Canadian soft winters are lower 
at 44s on spot, but there is more busi- 
ness passing at the reduced quotations. 
American winters are quoted at 42s 6d, 
43s and 44s, c.i.f., Liverpool, last half 
July-first half August. Australian first- 
hand offers for August shipment are 
firmly held at 42s 6d. Low grades are 
very firm, with much more inquiry, but 
sellers either do not offer, or make ten- 
ders of small quantities at high prices, 
as much as £8 17s 6d ton being asked 
first hand. Resellers quote £8 12s 6d 
for arrived and on passage. 


Betrast, Iretanp, July 10.—Trade in 
flour is quiet for immediate shipment, 
but there are some sales of new crop by 
Kansas mills for shipment far into the 
autumn. This relieved the monotony in 


the north of Ireland last week, although 
nothing was done in Dublin and the 
south for so far ahead. The Free State 
has large stocks of American flour from 
recent arrivals still awaiting sale. Stocks 
in Belfast and the north generally are 
not large, but sufficient for requirements. 
English and Irish millers complain of 
the lack of fresh business. English flours 
are considered too dear and not com- 
petitive at present with either Manitoba 
flours or American soft winters, and the 
decline in offals during the last few 
weeks has not improved the situation. 

Manitoba flours dropped slightly early 
last week, but are firm again. Finest 
short patents are quoted for July-August 
seaboard shipment at 46s 6d sack, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s, Dublin, under 
mills’ own marks. Private brands are 
quoted at 6@9d less, while some busi- 
ness has been done for November sea- 
board at about 4s 3d less. The fact that 
millers are willing to accept this low 
figure tends to check buying. Export 
patent grades are 43s@43s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 6d more Dublin. One brand 
of American milled Manitobas is active 
at 44s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 44s 6d, 
Dublin, for spot, passage and shipment. 
The majority of Kansas mills are con- 
sidered too high, but others have done 
some business. The ruling price for fine 
Kansas short patents is 42s 6d@43s, net, 
cif. American soft winters are more 
in evidence, and are putting both English 
and home milled flours out of the run- 
ning. One fine flour is offered as low as 
43s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 43s 6d, Dub- 
lin, but this is about the cheapest value, 
and well in line with home millers who 
have the advantage in the matter of 
delivery. Australian flours are offered 
on a basis of 48s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
transshipment via Liverpool, owing to 
the difficulty of getting direct steamers 
to Belfast or Dublin. 


REPORT ON LONDON WHEAT 
AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Lonvon, Ene., July 14.—The quarterly 
report on the movement of wheat and 
flour in the port of London has been 
issued. The following are the official fig- 
ures, wheat being shown in quarters of 
480 Ibs and flour in sacks of 280 Ibs. 

Wheat Flour 





Imports for the quarter 
CRG COP So e6sccncs 1,397,897 32 
5,430 


7,625 
Less re-exports .......... 2,817 





See CNS fonccvevcchs 1,392,467 324,808 
Stocks in London on April ° 
SCS cite vest vanes aes 26,316 65,729 
., | SPE reRee erry ere 1,418,783 380,537 

Stocks in London on July 
BOOP so.devecdevecaves 10,374 63,725 





Total distribution during 
the past three months 1,408,409 326,812 
Average deliveries per week— 


During past three months 108,339 25,139 
During the previous three 

ee ere ee 89,877 16,841 
During the quarter ending 

SOe GON Ves c diveces 124,434 12,990 
During the quarter end- 

¥.. £3 Fee 109,872. 23,252 
During the year 1925..... 116,258 19,112 


These figures are interesting, as show- 
ing the improvement in the import flour 
trade during the quarter. It is necessary 
to go back to 1924 to find as large a 
distribution. It is, however, an unfor- 
tunate fact, from a Canadian or Ameri- 
can point of view, that the totals include 
a very large proportion of Argentine 
and Australian flours. Many reports are 
received from the Continent indicating 
that European milling tends more and 
more to oust flour milled in the vicinity 
of the wheat fields of the exporting coun- 
tries. 

It must be realized that the local miller 
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in the importing country can, and does, 
make a blend which in the main satisfies 
the requirements of the local bakers. So 
that to hold his trade, even if there is no 
increase, it is of the utmost importance 
that the exporting miller should be able 
to buy his wheat under the most favored 
nation clause. Pools tend more and more 
to rule wheat prices, and it would seem 
to be their national duty to their coun- 
trymen to see that their own home miller 
is able to buy his wheat on the best 
possible terms. 


NEW CZECH TARIFF MEETS 
WITH SERIOUS OPPOSITION 


Paacur, Czecnosovaxia, July 14.— 
The new fariff in Czechoslovakia met 
with the most serious resistance that has 
probably ever been known in the Czech 
parliament, before its passage about two 
weeks ago. The socialists and the com- 
munists were the principal opponents of 
the bill, and did all in their power to 
prevent its reading. They even went to 
the extent of bringing trumpets and 
other instruments usually associated with 
holiday crowds into parliament, thereby 
attempting to drown the reading of the 





The effect of the tariff has been to 
create a situation in which every one is 
attempting to load up with stocks of 
wheat and flour before the law shall be- 
come effective. Czechoslovakian agents 
are said to be buying enormous quanti- 
ties of flour, grain and cattle from Rou- 
mania and Hungary. There is little 
doubt that a vast amount of speculation 
is likely to follow the enactment of the 
bill. 

The price of living has already begun 
to rise in Czechoslovakia, and as a re- 
sult of the passage of the bill the ex- 
porters of Czechoslovakia have noted a 
decrease in their business, It is well 
known that the measure is principally 
directed against Hungary, the products 
of which will have to pay import duties 
higher than those of the United States 
and Great Britain. The Hungarian gov- 
ernment has threatened to declare a 
tariff war which would be disastrous to 
Czechoslovakian trade, especially since a 
commercial treaty between Austria and 
Hungary is pending. 

Many exporting firms have complained 
of the new tariff for this reason. They 
say that Hungarian importers are al- 
ready ceasing to order from them, and 
many orders taken previous to the pass- 
age of the bill have been canceled, 


The Late Joseph C. Pillman 
By L. F. Broekman 


HE late Joseph C. Pillman, who died 

on July 18 of diabetes, had been ail- 

ing for about a year, but his illness 
did not assume a serious form until two 
months ago, and the end came very 
quickly. His life was full of activity 
and usefulness for the good of his fel- 
low-men, Many of his kind deeds are 
unknown to any but those for whom they 
were performed, and a. few words at- 
tached to a simple wreath of wild flow- 
ers, secretly laid on the grave after the 
funeral, bore tribute to one of these hid- 
den acts of service. He was a man of 
strong personality, upright in character, 
a leader of men and unflinchingly cour- 
ageous in upholding and carrying out his 
views. 

For many years Mr. Pillman was as- 
sociated in an official capacity with the 
London Flour Trade Association, His 
wide knowledge of the import flour 
trade made him an invaluable member of 
committees and arbitrating bodies, and 
on three occasions he served as president 
of the association. This office is only held 
for a year, as a rule, but it was felt by 
the association that under the circum- 
stances the rule should be superseded so 
that it could have the advantage of the 
experienced leadership of Mr, Pillman. 
He remained a trustee of the association 
up to the time of his death, He also 
took a deep interest in the Corn Ex- 
change Benevolent Society, which assists 
members of the Corn Exchange who have 
fallen on evil days, and for the last 10 
years had acted as treasurer of the so- 
ciety. He resigned last December, when 
he found his health was failing. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Since about 1885 he had lived in the 
neighborhood of Sidcup, Kent, his resi- 
dence of recent years being at Foots 
Cray. He took an active part in munici- 
pal and county affairs from early man- 

, and for several years was a county 
magistrate. His work in connection with 
county council administration and educa- 
tion was often very arduous, but it is 
bearing splendid fruit. He was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church, for 
which he also did much devoted work. 
His funeral service was held in the 
church at Sidcup in which he had wor- 
shiped and served for more than 40 
years. 





His frequent visits to the Corn Ex- 
change and his presence at trade func- 
tions will be greatly missed, but his 
kindly, genial, courteous, a 
sonality will never be forgotten by 
who had the privilege of his acquaint- 


ance. 





Shipments of flour and wheat from 
Argentina in the first quarter of 1926 
were smaller than those in the similar 
period of 1925. In the case of wheat 
811,000 tons were shipped in the 1926 pe- 
riod, and 1,642,000 in that of 1925. Flour 
shipments were 31,600 and 42,600 tons, 
respectively. 








Legal Liability for Accidents 
By A. L. H. Street 


A ge whether a milling company 
was liable for injury to a young child 
who fell into an unguarded steam pit on 
the company’s premises while playing 
there was answered in the negative by 
the Wisconsin supreme court in the case 
of Lewko vs. Charles Krause Milling Co. 
(190 N. W. 924). 

Suit was brought on the part of the 
child, but was ordered dismissed on the 
ground that the complaint failed to state 
a cause of action. The pit was about 
three feet in diameter and five or six 
feet deep. The supreme court said: 

“We are again called upon to dis- 
tinguish between cases where the plaintiff 
is a trespasser or mere licensee, and 
where he is an invitee or where he has a 
right to be, as in a public street or high- 
way. Here the allegations of the com- 
plaint, construed most favorably to the 
plaintiff, . . . make him out at most only 
a licensee. He was on private property, 
perhaps with the knowledge of the de- 
fendant and perhaps not. 

“All the complaint alleges is that chil- 
dren were in the habit of playing on de- 
fendant’s land to his knowledge, not that 
he knew plaintiff played on his land, but 
it can be implied from this that he per- 
mitted them to do so, But mere permis- 
sion or license does not imply invitation. 

. So that at most he was only a li- 
censee on private property. The law is 
well settled in this state and most of the 
sister states that a mere licensee on pri- 
vate property takes the premises as he 
finds them. The owner owes him no duty 
save to refrain from active negligence 
rendering the premises dangerous. . 
The same rule applies to trespassers. . . . 

“Useful and not grossly negligent con- 
ditions and appliances on private prop- 
erty do not render the owner thereof 
liable to mere licensees or trespassers. 
To do so they must be of such a character 
as to constitute active negligence. The 
pit in question was open, obvious, and 
useful, and, though dangerous to chil- 
dren, and perhaps to adults also, it can- 
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not be classed as a hidden trap or a con- 
cealed death dealing instrumentality.” 

Mr. Justice Crownhart dissented from 
the opinion of the supreme court, ex- 
pressing an opinion that, through being 
situated in a thickly settled residential 
district and through attracting children 
as a playground, the unguarded pit con- 
stituted a pitfall. 


DUTY TO MILL VISITORS 


What the Kentucky court of appeals 
decided in the case of Branham’s Admin- 
istrator vs. Buckley (166 S. W. 618) con- 
cerning liability of millowners for fatal 
injury to a boy who was warming himself 
by a grist mill boiler when it exploded, 
applies to liability to any mill visitor. 

The boy had taken a quantity of corn 
to the mill, and while waiting for it to be 
ground accepted the miller’s invitation to 
warm himself by the boiler. Affirming a 
judgment of nonsuit, the court of ap- 
peals said: 

“The owner or occupant of premises who 
induces others to come thereon by invita- 
tion, express or implied, owes them the 
duty of using reasonable or ordinary care 
to keep the premises in safe condition; 
but he is not an insurer of the safety of 
such persons. . . And, where the de- 
fendant owes plaintiff no duty other than 
the exercise of ordinary care to prevent 
injury, the fact of an explosion of a 
steam boiler creates no presumption of 
negligence. . . . 

“The jury evidently felt some doubt as 
to the exact cause of the accident; and, 
having in mind the fact thatfthere is a 
general disposition among men to pre- 
serve their property, and among the op- 
erators of steam boilers to preserve their 
own lives, and that ordinarily these mo- 
tives will secure that degree of care which 
the defendants were charged with under 
the law, the jury doubtless believed that 
the injuries to plaintiff's intestate were oc- 
casioned, not as plaintiff contends, by 
negligence of the Sclendati, but rather 
by one of those unfortunate casualties 
which ordinary care and prudence will 
not always prevent.” 


ACCIDENTS TO EMPLOYEES 


A mill is liable for injury to an em- 
ployee, directly resulting from negligence 
of a foreman in permitting timbers to 
obstruct a dark passageway used by 
such employee, declared the Kansas City 
court of appeals in the case of Campbell 
vs. Aunt Jemima Mills Co. (245 S. W. 
620). 

How a milling company may be ren- 
dered liable in , Monro to an employee 
injured through negligent orders of a 
foreman is shown by the decision of the 
Kansas City court of appeals in the case 
of Craven vs. Midland Milling Co. (241 
S. W. 658). 

Plaintiff was employed in defendant's 
mill as a sweeper and oiler and cleaner of 
machinery on two floors of the plant. 
During a brief shutting down of the ma- 
chinery, she was directed by her foreman 
to do certain oiling and cleaning above 
one of the roll machines. It was dis- 
puted whether the foreman directed her 
to stand on the metal door of the machine 
to perform the work. There was evidence 
tending to show that the foreman did so 
direct her, after expressing impatience 
because she had spent some time in trying 
to find a stepladder. As she stood upon 
the door, she slipped and fell to the floor, 
suffering serious injuries, for which she 
brought suit. From a judgment in favor 
of defendant mill, plaintiff appealed, and 
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the court of appeals awarded a new trial. 
In the course of its opinion, and after 
summarizing the evidence presented on 
both sides, the court remarked: 

“The slick metal door, made still more 
slick, no doubt, by the dry flour passing 
over it, was not a reasonably safe place 
for her to stand, certainly not as safe as 
a ladder, and the foreman says it was 
not. His saying he told her not to get on 
the door is also a concession that it was 
not safe, and he agrees with her in saying 
he told her to get a ladder, though he 
denied telling her to get on the door. 

“A case was presented for the jury un- 
der at least one and perhaps more of the 
alleged grounds of negligence stated in 
the petition, namely, either in failing to 
furnish plaintiff with a reasonably safe 
place to work, . . . or in failing to sup- 
ply reasonably safe instrumentalities for 
plaintiffs use in performing the work she 
was directed to do, . . . or in ordering 
the plaintiff to stand on the door, . 
or in assuring plaintiff the place was 
safe. . . 

“There cannot be, as a matter of law, 
either assumption of risk or contributory 
negligence on her part, for to so hold 
would be to say that conclusively the 
master was not negligent, and that plain- 
tiff was not ordered to stand upon the 
door, but that she voluntarily chose to do 
so herself.” 

An employee in a mill or elevator ‘s 
not to be conclusively deemed to have 
been guilty of contributory negligence, 
barring right to recover damages for his 
injury, through attempting to unclog a 
cob chute by using his hands, instead of 
using a stick or other instrument, where 
it appears that he used a customary 
method and had been shown no other. 
This is the gist of the decision handed 
down by the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals in the case of Longacre vs. Farm- 
ers’ Elevator, Mercantile & Mfg. Co. 
(246 S. W. 632). In this case plaintiff 
was awarded damages for injury to his 
hand, which was injured through con- 
tact with revolving paddles of the chute. 

RELITIGATED CLAIMS 

A litigant, having had his day in court, 
will not be permitted to relitigate a 
claim on a theory previously abandoned 
by him, held the Springfield, Mo., court 
of appeals in the case of Berry vs. Ma- 
jestic Milling Co. (240 S. W. 829). The 
decision was a sequel to previous litiga- 
tion between the same parties. 

Plaintiff sued for injuries sustained 
while employed in defendant’s mill at 
Aurora, Mo. He originally averred neg- 
ligence on the part of the defendant in 
two respects: (1) In permitting plaintiff 
to work in the mill before he was 16 
years old, in violation of a Missouri 
statute. (2) Negligence in failing to 
warn plaintiff of the dangers to which 
the work exposed him. 

The mill answered in the original suit 
that it was not negligent, that the ac- 
cident was due to plaintiff’s own negli- 
gence, and that the statute referred to 
was unconstitutional. At the trial plain- 
tiff dismissed his theory of negligence 
on the part of the mill, excepting as to 
violation of the statute. The jury re- 
turned a verdict for $5,000 in plaintifi’s 
favor, and the mill appealed to the su- 
preme court, which decided that the stzt- 
ute was unconstitutional. The judgment 
was reversed, without any remand of the 
case to the lower court. 

Thereafter plaintiff brought a new ac- 
tion to recover damages, relying on the 
ground abandoned at the trial of the first 
case. A jury awarded a verdict of %4,- 
500, and again the mill successfully ap- 
pealed, this time to the Springfield court 
of appeals. That court says: 

“He had his day in court on his right 
of action against defendant for having 
negligently caused him injury, and after 
final judgment in that case he cannot 
relitigate any question that could have 
been made a ground for recovery in that 
action. To permit a proceeding of that 
kind would allow a party to split up his 
one cause of action for having negligent- 
ly caused injury to him into as many 
separate and distinct causes of action «s 
there may have been separate acts of 
negligence, and prosecute one after an- 
other until he secured a favorable ver- 
dict, or until he tried each in a separate 
suit. This cannot be done. All issues 
which might have been litigated in the 
former action are as completely barred 
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FTER a century of service the old 
mill on the Shade River, at Keno, 
above, grinds on, its waterpower fur- 
nished by the milldam. The covered 
bridge, seen in the background, will be 
the last in Ohio after the Chester 
bridge, shown in the illustration to the 
left, is dismantled. The predecessors 
of the mill and bridge at Chester were 
destroyed during the Civil War, but 
were replaced immediately. 











as if they had been included and adjudi- 
cated,” 


rhe Camp Spring Mill Co., an Illinois 


company, secured a decision by the IIli- 
nois supreme court upsetting an award 
made by the industrial commission of the 
state on a former employee’s applica- 
tion for workmen’s compensation (134 
N. E. 30). 


One Matthews, 54 years old, had been 
employed by the milling company as a 
common laborer. While assisting in 
moving flour from the mill to a ware- 
house by means of a truck running on 
a switch track, his head was struck by 
an overhead plank. He returned to 
work two weeks later and remained until 
discharged afterwards on account of 
slackness of business at the mill. His 
wages had been $18 a week. 

After being discharged he applied for 
an award under the state compensation 
act, and the industrial commission al- 
lowed him $11.70 weekly for 320 weeks, 
with provision for a pension of $24.96 a 
month for the remainder of his life. The 
award proceeded on a finding that Mat- 
thews’ accident had rendered him wholly 
and permanently incapable of work. 

A circuit judge affirmed the award, 
but the supreme court reversed it. After 
referring at length to conflicting evi- 
dence concerning the nature of the em- 
ployee’s injuries, the supreme court said: 
“No reasonable man fairly weighing this 
evidence can come to the conclusion that 
defendant in error [Matthews] is wholly 
and permanently incapable of work... . 
The commission is not justified in finding 
for one party merely because by some 
strained construction some evidence can 
be found in the record which, standing 
undisputed, would justify its finding, nor 
is it justified in basing its finding upon 
testimony which all the facts and circum- 
stances in the record show to be untrue. 

“The workmen’s compensation act 

. was adopted for the purpose of 
providing just compensation for injuries 
arising out of industrial accidents, and 
this beneficent purpose will be destroyed 
if the act is construed to be an act pen- 
sioning persons who suffer from disa- 
bilities and pre-existing diseases not 
caused by industrial accidents.” 

‘The decision reached by the Michigan 
supreme court in the case of Fribley vs. 
Michigan Milling Co. (190 N. W. 654) 
contributed a precedent on the much dis- 
puted question as to whether hernia de- 
veloped by an employee is to be regard- 
ed as an “accident,” within the meaning 
of ihe workmen’s compensation acts. It 
was shown in that case that claimant, 





while employed by defendant, had under- 
taken to place a heavy belt on a pulley, 
work ordinarily requiring two men. 
While he was in a cramped position 
and straining his muscles he sustained a 
hernia. The court said: 

“We think the testimony . . fully 
justified the department of labor and 
industry in reaching the conclusion that 
the hernia which plaintiff suffered was 
produced by an unusual strain when he 
was in an unusual position, attempting 
to lift this heavy pulley and put on this 
heavy belt, work that required the as- 
sistance of another man.” 

The New York bureau of workmen’s 
compensation considered and disallowed 
a novel claim made by a mill’s grain in- 
spector under the compensation act of 


the state. The claim arose on an acci- 
dent to claimant, J. F. Galbraith, con- 
sisting in his being struck in the face by 
a deline wielded by an assistant, while 
attempting to open a railway car door. 
He was allowed to recover under the 
compensation act as for general disabil- 
ity caused by the accident, but a claim 
for additional compensation based on 
loss of his smelling sense was disallowed. 

Claimant explained that his work re- 
quired him to inspect grain in several 
ways, one of which was to smell it to 
determine whether it was moldy. But, 
because it appeared that he was earning 
more after the accident than before, the 
referee ruled that loss of the smelling 
sense could not be regarded as material- 
ly affecting claimant’s earning power. 








Complimentary Installations of Equipment 


at Kansas College Mill 
By C. O. Swanson 


STATE-OWNED flour mill con- 
A neces with an educational institu- 

tion should serve two purposes. In 
the first place, it should furnish a place 
and means for performing experiments in 
milling. The milling industry is faced by 
a number of technical problems in con- 
nection with the best methods of wheat 
cleaning, of wheat tempering, of break- 
ing, of the purification of middlings, of 
dust collecting, of power conservation, 
of atmospheric control, and the effects 
of different methods of maturing flour. 
A number of these research problems 
cannot well be undertaken by the aver- 
age commercial mill, partly because of 
the expense involved, but mostly because 
of risk to the products. For these rea- 
sons there should be available to the 
millers a place where experiments may 
be performed and new ideas demon- 
strated. 

In the second place, a mill connected 
with an educational institution should be 
a laboratory for people who want to 
study milling. There are three classes to 
whom this opportunity should be fur- 
nished: 

1. Students who want to make 
engineering as applied to flour mill- 
ing the basis of their college course. 
These are high school graduates who 
expect to spend four years at college. 

2. Younger men who have had 


some experience in milling and who 

cannot afford to spend four years in 

college, but who want to get the best 
foundation for careers as operative 
millers. 

3. Older, experienced men who 
want to see trials and demonstra- 
tions of new methods of milling or 
the perfomance of new ideas in ma- 
chinery. 

Plans have been developed for so 
changing the college mill at Manhattan 
that it will serve these purposes. We 
have a good beginning in the form of a 
well-planned and well-housed 75-bbl com- 
mercial mill. We need more equipment 
and changes in the arrangement. This 
need for equipment has been sensed by 
several firms, and they have shown their 
faith in the present and future service 
to be rendered by the college mill by 
placing in the mill at their own expense 
the following apparatus and equipment: 


Unit for Atmospheric Control 


COMPLETE system for atmospheric 
control has been installed by the Car- 
rier Engineering Corporation, Newark, 
N. J. Its representative to the flour 
milling industry is Edgar S. Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
By this system it is possible to control 
the evaporative power of the air within 
the limits needed in the flour mill. The 
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relative humidity of the air can be in- 
creased or decreased. Under ordinary 
conditions, stocks contain free moisture. 
This will be lost in proportion to the 
evaporative capacity of the air, which 
depends not simply on the absolute 
amount of moisture in the air but on the 
amount of moisture which the air can 
absorb in addition to what it already has 
Since the evaporative power of the air 
depends directly on the temperature as 
well as the amount of moisture per cubic 
foot of air, it is possible to have an ef- 
fective system of regulation. 

Since such a system gives the miller 
the power to control evaporation from 
stocks by controlling the evaporative 
power of the air, it follows that he will 
be able to maintain favorable conditions 
in stocks after the wheat is broken. He 
will thus have the power, within certain 
limits, to compensate for improper tem- 
pering of wheat, even after the wheat 
has been broken. Too little temper can 
be helped by an increase of temperature 
and a decrease of the evaporative power 
of the air. If wheat is too heavily tem- 
pered for good milling, the remedy is in- 
creased evaporation. 

The system was tried at the college 
mill on April 29. The Carrier apparatus 
was Started an hour previous to the start- 
ing of the mill. A dew-point temperature 
of 55 degrees was shown by the apparatus 
thermometer, while the room temperature 
was 90 degrees, indicating a deficiency 
of moisture of 10 grains per cubic foot 
of air. As the mill began to generate 
heat the room temperature rose, and at 
noon it was 94 degrees. The dew-point 
temperature at the apparatus was made 
60 degrees, thus maintaining a deficiency 
of moisture of 10 grains per cubic foot 
of air. The flour at noon contained 12.57 
per cent moisture, with an ash content 
of 0.43. . previous run of the mill, 
using identical wheat, had produced flour 
with 14.06 per cent moisture and 0.443 
ash, with atmospheric conditions uncon- 
trolled. 

At 1:30 p.m. the room thermostat was 
set to cut the steam off the re-heater 
coils, and air with approximately the out- 
door wet-bulb temperature was supplied 
to the mill. In 30 minutes the room tem- 
perature dropped from 94 to 81 degrees, 
four degrees below the outdoor tempera- 
ture. With a dew-point temperature of 
60 degrees at the apparatus the defi- 
ciency of moisture indicated by the room 
thermometer was 5.8 grains per cubic 
foot of air. The flour contained 13.54 
per cent moisture, nearly 1 per cent 
above that made with 10 grains defi- 
ciency, as shown by analysis of the sam- 
le taken at noon. The ash was virtual- 
y unchanged, being 0.484. The wheat 
used for both tests was the same, all 
blended at the same time and tempered 
to the same extent for about 48 hours. 

The chief value of atmospheric control 
lies in the power it gives the miller to 
control his mill rather than have it con- 
trol him. It means uniformity in prod- 
ucts. Flour need not be packed too 
moist or too dry. Atmospheric control 
does not in itself reduce the ash, but it 
enables the miller to prevent conditions 
which produce high ash. 

This system is going to make it pos- 
sible to perform a number of experi- 
ments at the college mill. We already 
have a device by means of which it is 
possible to obtain samples from any or 
all of the different flour streams at the 
same time. Thus it will be possible to 
measure the effect on any or all the 
Streams at any given time or condition. 
When we are able to complete the in- 
stallation of what has been planned for 
the experimental tempering system, it 
will be possible to make a scientific study 
of the different problems in moisture 
control all the way from the elevator 
wheat to the finished flour. 


Experimental Flour Maturing Outfit 

A FLOUR maturing outfit for treating 

experimental samples of flour with 
Beta Cholra has been installed by the 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago. By 
means of this apparatus it is possible to 
treat small samples of flour with any 
amount of reagent desired. This equip- 
ment has proved of particular value to 
us, especially since we began to use the 
method of mechanical modification of 
dough in testing flour strength from dif- 
ferent wheats. When baking flours that 
have been recently milled, we found that 
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the pound loaves from treated samples 
averaged about 300 c. c. greater volume 
and scored higher in texture than the un- 
treated samples. The Beta Chlora has 
some profound action on gluten which 
makes it yield more readily to mechanical 
modification of dough. By means of this 
year we are able to give flour from 
different kinds and types of wheat the 
treatment accorded to that in commer- 
cial milling. Thus the tests assume a 
greater practical value. 

By courtesy of the Industrial Appli- 
ance Co. we have also received, in Pai 
tion to the experimental outfit, a large 
agitator which will enable us to use the 
system on the run of the mill. This will 
be installed in such a way that the flour 
stream can be treated or not at will, and 
also compared with the treatment given 
by another system. 


Complete Agene Outfit 
Ses Wallace & Tiernan Co., Newark, 
, has placed in the college mill 
one of Agene outfits. This works on 
the flour stream of the mill, and is in- 
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stalled in such a way that the flour either 
passes through the agitator or it can be 
put through a by-pass. When the in- 
stallation is fully completed it will be 
possible to treat the flour at will with 
either Agene or with Beta Chlora. This 
will afford the best means of studying 
comparative effects. The Agene control 
unit can be so equipped that it will be 
possible to use it in connection with a 
small agitator on small experimental 
samples. 


Carter Disc Separator 


NO. 3 combination Carter dise sep- 

arator has been presented to the col- 
lege mill by the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. This will be one 
of the important units in our wheat 
cleaning and conditioning system. Each 
of the machines in the system is to be so 
installed that the wheat can be made to 
pass through or not at will. In this way 
it will be possible to study the work 
done by any one machine, either alone or 
in combination with one or more other 
cleaning machines. 








United States—May Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce 
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: Baltimore 
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Belgium 
Denmark . 
Finland 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
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Irish Free 
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Canada Tr 
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Mexico 
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cultural and pastoral resources. 


and phosphates. 
lands. 


along the southeastern coast. 
and oats are grown. 
and Bushmen 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


P to the time of the opening of the Kimberley diamond mines in South 
Africa in 1870, followed by the discovery of the Witwatersrand gold 
deposits, the economic wealth of that territory lay chiefly in its agri- 
A portrayal of this phase of South 
African life is depicted in the cover illustration of this issue, which was 


drawn for The Northwestern Miller by R. Caton Woodville. 
ville has traveled extensively and has taken a great interest in big game 
hunting in Africa, and is familiar with that country. 

Wheat and mealies, or corn, are the principal crops of South Africa. 
The rainfall is scanty, and in many districts the soil is deficient in nitrates 
Artificial irrigation is profitable only on the more fertile 
Flour milling is extensively carried on in the Cape Province. 
climate is of a marked tropical character chiefly in the river valleys and 
Besides wheat and corn, kafir corn, barley, 
The aborigines of South Africa are the Hottentots 
The majority of the white inhabitants are Dutch and Brit- 
ish, although there are scattered settlements of Germans and Portuguese. 


Mr. Wood- 


The 




















IN CORRIGIBLE 

Pat was an incorrigible drunkard and 
his neighbors decided that they would 
try to frighten him into sobriety. They 
accordingly arranged that the next time 
he was drunk, he should be taken to the 
town morgue and put in a coffin so that 
when he awoke from his stupor he might 
be encouraged to mend his ways. 

The great night arrived and Pat was 
duly tucked away in his coffin, dead 
drunk. His neighbors hid in the morgue 
to watch the effect that the awakening 
should have on Pat. 

After a time he sat up in his coffin, 
stretched and rubbed his eyes and said 
in a husky voice: 

“Well, what do yez know 
It’s the resurrection and I’m 
one up.”—Contributed. 

- * 


about this? 
the first 


IMPROVING THE SUN DIAL 


Mrs. Gilter had recently taken posses- 
sion of her country house and was super- 
intending the alterations. 

“This sun dial,” she said, 
ly wasted here.” 

“Yes, mum,” said the worker. 
would you like me to put it?” 

“Place it under the electric light in 
the hall,” instructed Mrs. Gilter. “Then 
we can see what time it is at night.”— 
Mobile Register. 


“is complete- 


“Where 


* 


First Guest (at country mansion): 
“Charming place this is—seen the old 
wing?” 

Second Guest: “Oh, 
lunch.”—Passing Show. 

* * 


yes, had it for 


FIGURES OF SPEECH 
“I suppose when you were in England 
you did as some English do, dropped 
your h’s.” 
“No, I didn’t. 
do, dropped my V’s 
ton Transcript. 


I did as the Americans 
and X’s.”—Bos- 


. ” 

Every time the franc takes a drop the 
French cabinet staggers——Wall Street 
Journal, 

* * 
ON A RISING MARKET 

Man wants but little here below— 

So runs the old-time song. 

But when it’s wheat and going up 

He wants the little “long.” 

” * 

Kipling says only a dozen authors have 
achieved immortality in 2,500 years. 
Most of the modern ones seem content 
to miss it by a T.—Wall Street Journal. 

+ . 
A HANDY ANIMAL 

“IT won’t go riding with Jack again,” 
stormed Gloria. “He's afraid to drive 
with one hand. Why, I'd rather go with 
a monkey.” 

“Yes, a monkey wouldn’t be bad at all,” 
conceded Gwen, after some thought. “He 
could drive with his feet.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 

* 


AND THAT’S THAT 


Dora Drake is a good old sort: 
She thinks Rex Beach is a summer resort. 


Marcus Klopper, the stupid rube, 
Thinks toothpaste comes in the Hudson 
Tube. 


Old Doc Sims, who’s not quite all there, 
Thinks Julian Street is a thoroughfare. 


Peter Blotz, a simple gink, 
Thinks a cotton gin is a kind of drink. 


But Jones is the dumbest I ever saw: 
He thinks there’s a Prohibition Law. 
—Newman Levy in Life. 
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A London grocer complained to 
magistrate that one of his customers to 
him to go and eat coke. He shouldn 
have told him to do that when we a 
faced with a fuel shortage-——Punch. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this dee 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position,” 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be ™ 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 centg 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be inal 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged | ( 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special} 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. é 

Advertisements under this heading are | 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North. 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN 
Wanted, by a spring wheat mill, 
energetic flour salesmen who can 
a high grade quality flour in 
Illinois territory; prefer 
acquainted with the trade; 
opportunity for real sales- 
floaters not wanted. Address, 

experience and references, 
Northwestern Miller, Min- 


WANTED 


sell 
Iowa and 
men 
good 
men; 
giving 
789, 
neapolis. 


care 





WANTED—A HEAD MILLER-SUPERIN- 
tendent for 125-bbl mill; if you cannot 
handle men and if you are afraid of work 
do not apply; good wages to the right 
man. Address 764, care Northwesterp 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL HAS OPENING 
for a district sales manager; prefer somé 
one with road and office experience who 
is good sales correspondent; moderaté 
salary to start, with excellent opportunity 
for advancement in growing organization; 
only applications giving complete details 
will be considered; answers treated con 
fidentially. Address 786, care Northweste 
ern Miller. Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for a connection with spring or Kansai 
mill for Pennsylvania territory. Addre 
776, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapoliff 





AS A FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN @ 
as a feed salesman in the state of Illino 
or Indiana; years of experience sellin 
jobbers, retail grocers and feed men, al 
handling advertising crews, and would 
anywhere with them. Address P. O. Ba 
27, Hillsboro, Ill. ‘ 

FLOUR SALESMAN, 15 ‘YEARS wit 
one of the highest quality mills in tl 
Northwest, would like to hear from m 
in Northwest or Southwest producin 
quality flour and desiring representatié 
in New England. Address 785, cw 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WOULD LIKE 
hear from progressive milling compat 
desirous of the services for New Englan 
of one with several years’ experience with 
a quality northwestern mill; can furri 
excellent references. Address 783, came 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ; 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MI 
er—Am 35 years of age, married; wid 
experience, technical training; capable @ 
producing uniform, high quality produd 
on economy basis; A-1 references fro 
present and former employers. Addré 
758, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapol 


WANTED—PLACE AS STEADY MII. 
wright in good-sized mill; any make 
flow; 20 years’ journeyman experier 
can come any time this fall; am marr-.é 
sober, and know the mills; reference 
most of the large mills. Address “M 
wright,’’ 1824 Grand Island Avenue, Gr: 
Island, Neb, 


MILL 
ager open for situation; 
years’ successful experience; am fami! 
with every detail of milling; know fi 
trade of South and Southeast; woul 
make connection only with sound, cle 
and financially responsible concern; his 
est references. Address 1087, care Nort 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MA 
middle-aged, 





926 


oa 
told 
ldn’t 


are 





